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F.D.P. Monobloc Reactor, 
used in the manufacture of 
Ammonium Nitrate, 
made by the Kestne- 
Evaporator & Engineering 

Co., Ltd. 


SAN eee 


LTD.. SHEFFIELD 
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ACIDS 
NEW BUYERS 
ESPECIALLY INVITED 
»METAL FINISHING 


NITRIC, _HYDROCHLORIC, _ SUL- 
PHURIC, DIPPING ACIDS & SUNDRY 
CHEMICALS 

PROCESS ENGRAVING 


NITRIC ACID, IRON PERCHLORIDE 
(LIQUID) OR SOLID) SUNDRY 
CHEMICALS 


“GARAGES, ETC. 
ACCUMULATOR ACIDS (ALL 
STRENGTHS) DISTILLED WATER 


GEO. F. BOOME & SON +72: 


| STAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


WATTS GROVE, BOW, E.3 
PHONE EAST 2264-5 



































ESTABLISHED 1840 


DANKS OF NETHERTON L” 


CHEMICAL PLANT 
PRESSURE VESSELS 
JACKETTED PANS 
MIXERS RECEIVERS 


ALL TYPES OF WELDED 
AND RIVETED STEEL 
FABRICATIONS 


Ce mal 


NETHERTON, DUDLEY 
W ORCS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I 











PUMPS 


SFOR ALL PURPOSESS 
a e 


@ Centrifugal and Diaphragm @ 
e 13” to 4’ dia. 


& PETROL, ELECTRIC OR HANDPOWER. * 


& NEW AND RECONDITIONED. @ 
SALE OR HIRE. 


RING GREENWICH 3189 
THE 
® 


SGREENWIGH PUMP 
$& PLANT CO., LTD. 


DENHAM ST., GREENWICH S.E.10 
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pH METER TYPE D-303-B 


For pH measurement in the Laboratory and Industry 
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pH AT THE END OF A 
POINTER 


Bs 











INSTANTANEOUS AND ACCURATE READINGS 
AT THE TOUCH OF A KEY 











@ Simple to handle—easy to standardise 
@ A.C. Mains operated—stabilised H.T. 


@ Can be used as a High Impedance Millivoltmeter 


Full description and specification will be found in Bulletin 
B-569-B. a copy of which will gladly be sent on request. 


MUIRHEAD 


Muirhead & Co. Limited, Elmers End, Beckenham, Kent. Telephone : Beckenham 0041-2 
FOR OVER 60 YEARS DESIGNERS & MAKERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


C.R.C.1OIa 
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Wherever industry has planted its chimneys—in modern, stream- 
lined offices and in cubby-holes tucked away in the oddest corners of 
small workshops—the phrase ‘WARDS MIGHT HAVE IT’ is used 
over and over again by men who have found it worth while to 
remember that WARD’S many departments offer a willing and 
helpful service to industry. 





The scope of this service includes: BOILERS and TANKS : 
POWER PLANT and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT : LOCOMOTIVES, 
EXCAVATORS and CRANES : RAILS and SIDINGS : STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK : CEMENT, BRICKS, ROADSTONE and TARRED 
SLAG : CONTRACTORS’ PLANT and above all SERVICE. 


THOS W. WARD LTD 


ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD - 1 


TELEPHONE 26311 (15 LINES) TELEGRAMS “ FORWARD ”’ SHEFFIELD 








London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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Cw factory at Liverpool is 
designed and equipped for 
the production of high grade 
steel drums of many types, 
which can be supplied Painted, 
Galvanized, Tinned or Lacquer 
lined. 


Certain types can also be made 
from Stainless Steel. 











FREDK. BRABY & CO. LTD., 


LIVERPOOL : Havelock Works, Aintree, 

Liverpool 10. Tel.: Aintree 1721. 

LONDON : Head Office, or _— 

352-364 Euston Road, 

Tel.: Euston 3456. 

EXPORT : 110 Cannon Street, London, 

E.C.4. Tel: Mansion House 6034. 
Also at 

DEPTFORD - GLASGOW - BRISTOL 

BELFAST and PLYMOUTH 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Telephone: CO. DURHAM 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : 
Chemicals, Stockton-on-Tees 


Compared with Pre-War 
our PRODUCTIONS now are :— 


BARIUM CHLORIDE 
600% greater 


FERRIC & FERROUS CHLORIDE 
150% greater 


BARYTES 
400% greater 


TOLUENE NITRATION PRODUCTS 
(excluding T.N.T.) 
1100% greater 


and we are 
NOT MEMBERS OF ANY TRADE ORGANISATION 
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D oooice and valuable 


information — synonyms. 
physical forms, grades 

and containers—on 
Monsanto’s complete range 
of pharmaceuticals is 
contained in this folder. 

It has just been 

published. Write for your 
copy today 

Fine Chemicals Department, 


Monsanto Chemicals Limited, 


Victoria Station House. 


London, S.W.1. 
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Continuous Flow 
FOR LUBRICATING 
OIL 


FUEL & CREOSOTE 
OILS 
WATER SYSTEMS 
CAUSTIC SOLUTIONS 
CREOSOTE FUEL 
ACIDS. PAINTS 
VARNISH, ETC. 


CAPACITIES FROM ONE TO 100,000 GALLS. PER HOUR | 
grAN> "' AUTO-KLEAN STRAINERS LTD. | 


AUTO-KLEAN HOUSE, STAINES RD., HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. Phone: HOUNSLOW 644! 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL 
POWER SUPPLY 


RELIABILITY of electrical supply _ is 
especially vital in industries where continuity 
of process is of high importance. TRANS- 
FORMERS, whether for general distribution 
of power to the works or for supplying 
individual equipment, e.g., furn- 
aces, and heat treatment plant, 
should accordingly be the 
best available — which means 
HACKBRIDGE transformers. 


HACKBRIDGE & HEWITTIC 
ELECTRIC CoO. LTD. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 








Up 





A 


Telephone: Walton-on-Thames 760 
Telegrams: ‘Electric, Walton-on-Thames"* 
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form the drum of this remarkable new Ball Mill 


This fine new Wilkinson product gives Engineers a 
Ball Mill of adequate strength and exceptional abrasive 
resistance. Instead of a metal drum lined with 
porcelain or rubber, the barrel of this new Ball Mill 
consists entirely of rings of Linatex Rubber compressed 
together (the ideal condition for maximum durability and 
abrasive resistance) and held somatcgeees 5 in Place by ti tie 
rods embedded in the rubber . 

itself. Metallic contamination 
of contents is im- 
possible, and the whole 
Ball Mill combines 
lightness with robust 
































UNITS COMPLETE 
with motor and 
reduction gear, or 
for line shaft drive. 


structural design. Replacement 
Note the s pecia I Ree cee § drums supplied for 

uick-release hand see oe mm existing units. 
ate Sizes 1’ 0” dia. to 


3° 0” dia. 
Speeds : to suit 





Write for customers require- 
illustr- ments. : 
trated 

leaflet. 


1 recommended for 
a: tae indlusbuih ad: 


CERAMICS. PIGMENTS. 


PLASTICS etc.. etc. 
OLD METHOD 


Consists in bonding, The new 
. . 4 e 7 
or fixing mechanically, _METAL SHELL Wy Patent No. 576600 


a rubber lining to the jo eaters 
internal surfaces of the RUBBER LINING 
drum. 


| saa «WILKINSON RUBBER LINATEX LTD., 
_t—C—_—_~~wee. FRIMLEY ROAD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


Tel.: Camberley 1595 


II LIK IN SOY — Australia, South Africa, U.S.A., india, Malaya 
pe RODUCE 











NEW METHOD 


The new Wilkinson 2 
development is a ALLL L 1 
scientific combination ‘ 
of rubber and metal. 















. : AVE PLONE 
% Also makers of Flexatex Hose, Linatex, 


Novatex, and the Linatex Pump. 
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e (i lids. ° ti Ltd. 
wry Georges House. Wintel Kd. (lelitey $4 Tel Wat: 4433 
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In a recent issue of the American publication ‘* Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry *’ two acknowledged authori- 
ties, Mr. W. L. Badger and Mr. R. A. Lindsay, wrote that 
‘“ The war has accelerated the change TO THE OUTSIDE 
HEATING ELEMENT, forced circulation design for salting 
operations, and to the LONG TUBE VERTICAL design 
for non-salting operations.”’ 





Kestners originated the *’ climbing film ’’ principle which 
today is acknowledged to be the simplest yet the most 
efficient method of evaporating liquids in bulk. 


There is a Kestner plant to suit all evaporation problems. 


Kestner “8 Chemical Engineers | 


5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 
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DORRCO 
INTERNAL DRUM 
VACUUM FILTER 
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Continuous brocesses 


FILTRA TION—" products which contain a high proportion of free- 
filtering solids, the Dorrco internal drum Filter is 
particularly suitable. The quick-settling coarser solids are automatically placed right 
against the filter medium. This effective pre-coat keeps the slimes off the cloth and 
ensures high capacity and trouble-free operation. 
The line diagram shows also how the “ blow’’ suddenly reverses the curvature of 
the cloth from concave to convex—the perfect action for freeing the cake. 


ENGINEERS 





~ 


DORR OLIVER CO., LTD., ABFORD HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES GEIGY LTD NATIONAL BUILDINGS MANCHESTER 3 
STAFFORD ALLEN & SON LTD 20 WHARF ROAD LONDON N | 
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= American Pails are manufactured 
on similar plant to that used in the U.S.A., 
for the production of this package — the best 
The Pails are exact 
replicas of America’s most popular heavier- 
gauge Container as regards diameters, type, 
handle and other They 





Container of its class. 


features. permit, 


Note the  necked-in 
bottom which stacks 
neatly and closely in 
the cover of the Pail 
underneath. 
DIAMETERS 

11}” immediately avail- 
able as the 
position permits— 8}”, 
94” and 138” tools in 
course of manufacture. 
Heights up to 26”. 
Gauge as required. 


material 


THE CHEMICAL 
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therefore, of a product being packed in an 
identical manner with its American counter- 
parts—a helpful display and export feature. 
Reads’ Pails are both air and liquid-tight — 
the gasket being of the flowed-in variety, 
a method about to be introduced universally 
in the U.S.A. 


The cover is attached by means of a special tool (which 
Reads’ provide) and can be removed with an ordinary 
screwdriver. 

When used for liquids, the Pail can be fitted with any 
standard type of neck or fitting. 

The standard American Bail handle is fitted for easy 
carrying. 


READS wwerrco: 


Manufacturers of Plain or Printed Tins, 
Cans, Kegs and Drums. 






















3 
g 


R3061-CI 








Reads Limited, Orrell House, Orrell Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 (Aintree 3600). 227, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 


London, W.C.2 (WHItehall 5781). Also at Glasgow, Belfast and Cork. 
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Tins for all Trades Home & Export 





NECK, PLUGS and CAPSULES 
CAPS ULING — ° - 
for hermetically sealing cans 
Patent No. 10699 holding liquids. 
saa ns IN PRESS FITTINGS for all types of Cans and Drums 


ontractors to the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, India Office, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies etc., etc. 


cain bt Farwig « Co 


patent screw neck. | LIMITED | Est. 1809 


Patent No. 382,380 
— ' 208-214 YORK RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.1 | 
Grams: CALORIGEN, BATT, LONDON Tel: Battersea 7008 
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VACUUM STILLS 
and | 
JACKETED PANS 


FOR REACTION OF PRODUCTS or distillation under vacuum the 
plant illustrated above (right) gives excellent results. Up-to-date 
design, economical first cost and maintenance. Sizes 25 to 100 gallons 
capacity. 





FOR MIXING AND DRYING OPERATIONS we design many types of 
Jacketed Pans, including that illustrated (left) with agitator. Heating 
systems may be steam, hot water, oil or diphenyl, according to design 
and applications. Capacity : 50 to 1,000 gallons. 


We fabricate in Stainless Steel, Copper or 
Aluminium, etc. 








Write for leaflets 
V.J.P. 14/16. 








CHEMICAL AND GAS 
ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTORS 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE OF COMPLETE 
PROCESS PLANT E EQUIPMENT 


oe CATALYTIC PROCESSING of GASES 

md REFINING & HYDROGENATION 
OF OILS & FATS oon = 
EDIBLE & INDUSTRIAL me 
HARDENED FATS, poor 
GHEE, FATTY ACIDS, GLYC 


TION of LIMESTONE 
° eet & MAGNESITE 


a> DUST REMOVAL & RECOVERY 


THE POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION LTD 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


AND 
LONDON, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA 
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TITRATION 
TECHNIQUE 





This robust, self-contained apparatus has 
been so designed that potentiometric titrations 
may be carried out rapidly and simply. 


Operated from the normal 50 cycle supply, 
one of its many technical refinements is the 
provision of a ** Magic Eye”’ indicator for the 
convenient detection of the end point. 


It is suitable for use by both the research 
chemist and the semi-skilled operator engaged 
on routine tests. 


Write for descriptive leaflet MC.522 


THE MULLARD WIRELESS SERVICE 





(Measuring Apparatus Section) 0+ &T9. 
CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUF, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Chemicals from petroleum 








TEEPOL 


A most versatile chemical derived from petroleum is TEEPOL—a 
surface active agent highly efficient in reducing both surface and 
interfacial tensions and important in many processes involving 
wetting, penetration, dispersion and detergency. 


Chemically TEEPOL is based on sodium higher alkyl sulphates 
and is marketed as a clear amber-coloured liquid. TEEPOL is soluble 
in water of any degree of hardness to give clear neutral solutions 
which do not hydrolyse and which are stable over a wide range 
of pH values. 

TEEPOL is effective, even at very low concentrations, in acid, 
alkaline or neutral solutions. The calcium and magnesium salts 
of TEEPOL are themselves readily soluble in water and, consequently, 
solutions of TEEPOL are no less satisfactory in hard than in soft 
water. TEEPOL is now being made on a large scale in this country 
and supplies are free and unrestricted. 


In the Chemical Industry 


The detergent properties of TEEPOL are of great value in the cleansing of 
chemical plant and equipment. The efficiency of TEEPOL is not impaired 
by the presence of acid, alkali or quite high concentrations of electrolytes 
and being readily soluble in water it is easily rinsed away after the cleaning 
operations. Floors, walls and ceilings of chemical factories can be kept 
spotlessly clean by the regular use of TEEPOL which effectively reduces 
dust, particularly from concrete floors, a factor of vital importance in the 
’ manufacture of fine chemicals and medicinals. In the laboratory, TEEPOL 
> facilitates the removal of obstinate tenacious materials and leaves chemical 
. glassware spotlessly clean. Fuller particulars are available from :— 
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) SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 





HEAD-~ OFFICE: 112 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. "PHONE: TEMPLE BAR 4455 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: 4 ST. MARY’S PARSONAGE, MANCHESTER, 3 
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Heavy Chemicals and 
Pharmaceutical Specialities 


SPENCE CHEMICALS are chemicals are also manufactured. 
backed by over 100 years of experi- § 
ence. Aluminous compounds are the A booklet giving an abridged range § 
chief products, but titanium salts, of SPENCE chemicals will gladly 

silicas and special pharmaceutical be sent on request. g 











PETER CP ENCE & SONS LTD 


National Buildings, Manchester 3 


London ° Widnes Goole ° Bristol 
POP BOUUPUPVPVWPPUPAPAPAOAAUAAAAMAMDAAAN— 
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R.P. 1868A 





HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC & POWER PRESSES 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
RUBBER MACHINERY 
WELDED FABRICATION WORK 
CLASS *A’’ PRESSURE VESSELS 
SHELL TYPE BOILERS 
STEAM RAISING EQUIPMENT 





A SPECIAL miGH ErFiCIENCY POW DEK MIAER 
Supplied in a wide range of sizes for a wide variety of trades 


FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD 


Heavy Precision Engineers 


BLACKBURN ENGLAND 
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ol Representatives: 


Bae! SWPSON, SPENCE & YOUNG 


euciiee 2 28 SAINT MARY AXE. 


Dithemecuees LONDON, E.C.,3, ENGLAND 
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Pulsometer : i fo 


Rotary or Reciprocating __ 


VACUUM PUMps, ™* 


for 














ALL DUTIES cacnscy ot take 
Vacua obtainabl a 
For Single Siane-ude ‘ " 
mim Duplex — 
Food and Tt mim ot ol 
All Sizes & Ty 
Chemical 
Industries 
and 
Processes iieodloias es ace 
8°50" Single Stage 
Rotary Vacuum Pump 
LIST No. 3086 
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“*“NORDAC” , 


SOFT RUBBER “LINING OF OLD 
OR NEW TANKS AT OUR WORKS 
OR ON SITE 


“VULCOFERRAN” 


SPECIAL EBONITE LINING FOR 
HIGH TEMPERATURE WORK 








DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SPECIAL PURPOSE 
PLANT A SPECIALITY 


NORDAC LIMITED 


DUKES ROAD, 


WESTERN AVENUE, 
LONDON, W .3. Phone: ACORN 2289 
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The Pretensions of Labour 


HE social history of our times reveals 

a change over the past 150 years that 
will surely delight and interest historians 
of centuries yet to come. It is rooted 
deep in human nature. Man is a domi- 
nating animal; he is naturally lazy and 
dislikes exertion. In earlier days, he 
solved the problem of living without hard 
work by the institution of slavery. 
Captives taken in battle or by raids into 
other districts or other countries were put 
to work without pay and with hard and 
often. cruel task-masters to see that such 
keep as they received was fully earned. 
We do not seem to have changed greatly, 
for we, the British, still retain German 
‘aptives in our midst, without asking 
whether they wish to return home or no, 
That being so, we can hardly cast scorn 
upon the Victorians or the Americais 
their treatment of the submerved classes. 
American slavery has ended but it is only 
| read any American paper 
that deals with social conditions to know 
that its aftermath is still present in the 
undoubted difficulties of a community of 
men of different The Victorians 
in britain treated their workpeople nearly 
as badly—sometimes worse. Those un- 
fortunate folk were equally slaves, slaves 
of their need to keep themselves alive by 
earning sufficient to buy ‘he bare 
necessities of life. The women who 
toiled half-naked in our coalmines, the 
children of tender age tied to looms for 
15 hours a day and made to keep awake 
by the overseer’s lash, were manifesta- 
tions of a disregard of human rights at. 
the beginning of the industrial revolution 
that have left their mark ever since. 
Reforms came hard, and were bitterly 


for 


necessary to 


colours. 


a 
~~ 


contested by the exploiters and the ex- 
ploited. Not until 1901, for example, 
were children under the age of 12 barred 
from the factory, and factory conditions 


made reasonably good. Good working 
conditions came not so much from the 


good-will of the employer as from the 
enforcement of regulations by Inspectors 
appointed for that purpose by the Con- 
servative and Libera] Governments of the 
day. 

These present-day conditions are 
jealously guarded by those who organise 
the wuge-earners of the country. The 
circumstances that gave rise to them have 
long since passed and no employer would 
wish to see them return, Unfortunately, 
the wage-earners—we will not describe 
them as ‘‘ workers *’ for obvious reasons— 
cannot forget the sufferings of their 
ancestors, and are badly led by those who 
preach class hatred, We are not a united 
nation; only war seems to unite us. The 
situation today seems to be that instead 
of the employers exploiting their employees 
as they did generations ago when they 
(the employers) had the upper hand, free 
education has now brought about a state 
of affairs where the employees are ruth- 
lessly determined to exploit their position 
to work less and play more. It is leader- 
ship that has been at fault. Most people 
in this country have neither the capacity 
to think deeply nor knowledge of the facts 
upon which to base conclusions upon major 
They have been lured by specious 
promises of 40-hour weeks, or even less, 
of a paradise of leisure, of control over 
the businesses that employ them. It is 
not the fault of the miners that they have 
secured a five-day week without any 


issues. 
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intention of honouring their side of the these things can depend only on _ the 
bargain; the fault lies with their new capacity of the individual. Yet another 


leaders who have promised them less work, 
more pay and impossibly ideal conditions 
of work. ‘* By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread,’’ is still as true as 
it was 2000 years ago. 

These pretensions of organised labour 
have been largely responsible in bringing 
the country to its present pass. We shall 
all suffer alike and the experience may 
teach some much-needed lessons. Already 
the capacity of labour to govern has been 
exposed, The pretensions of labour leaders 
to control great businesses successfully 
will prove equally hollow. The expressed 
intention of Trade Unions to 


press for 
short working hours has proved just as 
illusory. Lord Dukeston, a former presi- 


dent of the T.U.C. has admitted that the 
brief and excessive leisure bestowed on 
people must be given up. We are all parts 
of a very composite whole. No part can 
live and prosper unless all prosper and 
unless all play their part. The claims of 
organised labour to preferential treatment 
must be abandoned; the wage-earner must 
work as hard as his colleague on the staff. 
Until we become a_ united nation by 
working our way out of our present dire 
straits we can never know even a modicum 
of prosperity, nor can we maintain our 
present moderate standard of living. Some 
of us may have learned our lesson, but 
before we can put that learning to good 
use it will have to be appreciated equally 
by everyone in the country. Experience 
will teach us all. 

There must always be a division of 
labour within the country. Some must 
work with their hands; others must work 
with their brains. 


Who does which of 


pretension of labour is that almost any- 
one can do the brain work. This belief 
is fostered by certain men who hold high 
positions in the Trade Union movement, 


together with the inevitable converse, 
namely that the well-to-do keep these 


positions a close preserve for themselves 
and their families. We draw _ special 
attention to a passage in the report of the 
General Council of the T.U.C. presented 
to the 79th Annual Conference which 
opened this week. In its evidence on educa- 
tion for commerce, the T.U.C. suggests 
reform of the methods of entry into pro- 
fessions : *‘ It is commonly suggested that 
in many cases the supposedly qualifying 
examination is, in fact, used as a means of 
controlling entry to the profession, It may 
also be asked whether entry to these pro- 
should be exclusively controlled 
by private institutions. We would suggest 
that the whole question of means of entry 
to these professions might well be the 
subject of further examination.’’ 

That is another of the pretensions ol 
labour that should be exposed in all its 
hollowness. The Trade Unions are private 
institutions that contro] entry into trades. 
According to their claims during the past 
vear, no one may be employed in certain 
work unless he is not only approved by 
the trade union concerned, but is a member 
of it. This closed shop idea should be 
opposed, attacked and eliminated. But 
inherent in the T.U.C. report is the 
suggestion that the ‘‘ working man ” 
cannot enter the professions because those 
already in those professions will not allow 
him to do May we not read into it 
also the next step, which is to claim that 


fessions 


SO. 
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membership of a trade union should 
entitle a man to be admitted as an 
M.1.C.1., for example? Is it proposed 


that while the son of well-to-do parents 
must pass the examination of the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers, the lead- 
burner would be entitled to admission on 
the ground of his practical knowledge? 
In all seriousness, it is perfectly true 
that qualifying examinations are used to 
control entry to all professions in the 
limited sense that in order to be. acknow- 
ledyed as belonging to the profession, a 
man or woman must prove the possession 
of adequate knowledge of, and training in, 
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the art and science of that profession. 
Anything less than this would not only 
discredit the profession but prejudice the 
best interests of the nation. Few trade 
union leaders would care to work in a 
building constructed to the plan of a fore- 
man bricklayer with no knowledge of the 
principles of architecture. There is only 


one way into any profession—the hard 
way. Any profession is open to anyone, 


whatever his station in life, so long as he 
possesses the necessary professional quali- 
fication. We hope to hear no more of 
this ridiculous proposal. 





NOTES AND 


German Industry 


HE revised plan for the level of 

industry in the Anglo-American zones 
of Germany was published last week. This 
proposed increase in exports is to help 
make the zone pay for its own imports and 
take the burden from the shoulders of 
British and American taxpayers. The plan 
includes a big stepping up in the exports of 
chemicals—42 per cent over that of the 
plan of March 1946. If chemical produc- 
tion accordance with the 
Anglo-American plan, much of the German 
chemical industry will be nearly equal to 
or exceed its 1936 output. On the whole 
it will be 98 per cent of that for 1936, but 
that figure is only 54 per cent of the 
existing capacity of the plants. It is pro- 
posed that basic chemicals which had a 
value of 270 million marks in 1936 shall 
be increased to 283 million with a pro- 
ducton just above that of 1986—a 38 per 
cent increase. Synthetic ammonia which is 
at its full capacity already has a value of 
118 million and a production nearly a 
quarter more than that of 1936, Inorganic 
chemicals are to increase by 18 per cent 
to the 1936 output and will have a value 
of 180 million marks. These plants will 
be working at only three-quarters of their 
capacity. The largest group—miscel- 
laneous chemicals (ineluding explosives) 
will increase by 49 per cent nearly up to 
the 1936 figure, 1066 million marks com- 
pared with 1095 million. Although this is 
only slightly below the pre-war production 
level it ig obviously well below (88 per 
cent) the existing capacity of the plant 
Organic chemicals up by 18 per cent will 
so to the 1936 figure—160 million marks, 


inereases in 


COMMENTS 


while dyestuffs although increasing by 50 
per cent will be slightly lower in value at 
173 million (1936—180 million), pharma- 
ceuticals increasing by only 5 per cent 
will be 228 million (1936—270 million) 
and tar distillation up 97 per cent, lower 
at 63 million marks compared with 75 
million in 1936. Chief rise in exports is 
to come, however, from the steel industry 
which is to increase by 135 per cent over 
the March 1946 plan. The cement industry 
too, is to increase by 43 per cent. No 
change’is apparently being proposed in the 
arrangements made under the previous 
plan in regards to ball bearings, synthetic 
rubber, «nd synthetic petrol and oil 


Dwindling Oil Resources 

OME interesting facts relating to world 

petroleum reserves and the possibility 
of large-scale production of oil fuel 
supplies by synthesis were disclosed by 
an American scientist, Dr, Kirtey F. 
Mather, when he addressed the British 
Association at Dundee last week. Speak- 
ing on ** Petroleum today and tomorrow.”’ 
Dr. Mather pointed out that petroleum 
was now being used at such a rate in 
relation to its total amount in the earth’s 
crust that its complete exhaustion, from 
a yveological viewpoint, was alarmingly 
imminent. It was probably a conservative 
estimate that the world’s oil production 
would average more than 3,000,000,000 
barrels a year during the next decade. 
Such figures he thought began to take on 
real significance when the most recent 
estimates made by competent petroleum 
geologists gave a figure slightly less than 
70,000,000,000 barrels for proved world 
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reserves. But it would be far too simple 
and quite erroneous to announce that the 
world’s oil would be exhausted in 23 years, 
because the proved reserves were only a 
fraction of the actual reserves. 

Although an intensive search for new oil- 
fields had been made in the United States 
and proved reserves were still increasing, 


there was little doubt, according to 
Dr. Mather, that the peak would be 


reached by 1950. Thereafter new finds 
would descend towards zero, This gloomy 
forecast was the inevitable stop for every 
oil-producing region in the world. Faced 
with the prospect of increasing demands 
and dwindling supplies, petroleum geolo- 


vists. engineers, and economists must 
employ every weapon in the arsenal ot 
science «and technology to meet the 


situation. 
Alternative Supplies 

To help meet this, an appreciable frac- 
tion of American requirements was being 
met by the synthesis of liquid hydrocar- 
bons from natural gas. Another alterna- 
ilve supply from abundant materials was 
oil from coal. It known techniques for 
producing oil from coal by chemical syn- 
thesis were applied to the coal reserves of 
Great Britain alone there would be suffi- 
cient petroleum for all British sequire- 
ments for at least a few hundred years. 
As yet, however, Dr. Mather thought the 
equipment was far too costly and compli- 
eated for production on a sufficently large 
scale to permit a substitution of mineral 
fuel in the immediate future. 


Not Good Enough 


HESE are hard times for Britain, as 

indeed they are for most countries, 
hence our wholehearted acceptance of the 
principle of ‘* exporting until we bust.” 
Why then, is it, that the Industrial Wales 
Exhibition fails to impress? We shoula 
have thought that no effort ought to have 


been spared to attract buyers from all 
quarters of the globe. 
Wales and Welshmen are known and 


liked the world over just as much for their 
native language and their quaint intoned 
rendering of English as for their Celtic 
customs of hard work and loyalty to a 
cause. The coalfields of Wales have been 
supplying coal to world markets for man) 
decades—in fact until 1934, Wales was 
synonymous with coal. But in that year, 
Viscount Portal, then Sir Wyndham Portal, 
went there as an independent investigator 
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io discover what could be done to relieve 
the industrial depression and consequent 
unemployment in the Principality. Follow- 
ing the publication of his report, great 
industrial developments took place. Tin- 
plate manufacture, oil refining, the pro- 
duction of chemicals and consumer goods 
for home and overseas quickly sprang into 
being, until the area assumed an impor- 
tance comparable to that of the Midlands, 
the North-East and North-West. 

At this stage of its development, there- 
fore—austerity or no austerity, crisis or 
no crisis—careful and well-prepared plans 
should have been drawn up at least twelve 


months in advance. Publicity abroad 
might well have been intensified with 


Government backing through the medium 
of such bodies as the British Council. 
Guides and interpreters ought to have been 
promised, and such ordinary expressions 
of hospitality as hotel accommodation 
and social entertainment guaranteed at 
reasonable prices. Instead of the Board 
of Trade being a mere exhibitor it should 
have been a co-sponsor—or better still, 
the sole sponsor, There is, in fact, no 
excuse for ministries or government de- 
partments wasting taxpayers’ money by 
exhibiting at a show which is to a large 
extent expected to attract buyers from 
overseas. 

We think too, that for workmen to be 
seen putting finishing touches to stands 
on the day following the opening of an 
exhibition, is not the best way to create 
favourable impressions in visitors’ minds. 
There can be no question of shortage of 
materials or of labour. This exhibition, 
and for that matter any exhibition at this 
period of British history, must be accorded 
priority rights. If British products ex- 
ported abroad are to put this country first 
on a solvency basis, then on the road to 
a measure of prosperity, no obstacle 
must be allowed to stand in the way of 
success of such exhibitions as that of 
Industrial Wales. As it is, we fear there 
may be a distinct possibility of disappoint- 
ing results. 





Price Control of Fertilisers 


The Board of Trade announces that under 
the Control of Fertilisers (No. 35) Order 
1947, the charge which may be made for 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate and 
muriate of potash, where delivery is in bags 
containing less than 2 ewt., is increased as 
from September 1, 1947, from 6s. 6d. per 
ton to 8s. per ton. 
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overseas buyers. 
_to see and learn, and no doubt Pledge No. 2 
of the Association—‘‘ To promote the good- 
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INDUSTRIAL WALES 
EXHIBITION 


ry’ HE industrial capacity and prowess of 

Wales is strikingly portrayed at the 
Industrial Wales Exhibition which opened 
at Oiympia on Thursday last, It 1s to 
remain open until Saturday, September 18, 
and visitors are admitted each day (except 
Sunday) between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
9 p.m. Sponsored and organised by the 
Industrial Association of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, the exhibition may be regarded 
as the first major step the Association has 
taken to implement the 16-point pledge 
accepted at its inaugural meeting = on 
April 11, 1947. 

Following an official luncheon, at which 
Sir Gerald Bruce (the organisers’ president) 
took the chair, the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Portal performed the opening ceremony. 

The chemical, chemical engineering and 
metallurgical industries are well represented 
by such firms as W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd.; 


British Celanese, lLtd.; British Nylon 
Spinners, Litd.; British Gas Council; the 
Elephant Chemical Co., Ltd.; Guest Keen 


Baldwins Iron & Steel Co., Ltd.; Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.; Monsanto Chem1- 
cals. Ltd.;: National Oi] Refineries, Litd.:; 
and Patrol Polishes, Ltd., the Board of 
Trade, Ministry of Supply, and National 
Coal Board also have impressive stands. 
On the occasion of our representative’s 
first visit, he was not over-impressed by the 


| attendance, though some firms reported they 
had received a number of important and 


optimistic both from home and 


Certainly there is much 


inquiries 


will of Welsh craftsmanship and to see that 
the industrial products of Wales find their 
rightful place in the markets of the world ’’— 
will be well on the way to realisation by 
the time the exhibition closes next week-end. 

Meanwhile, and finally, a word of praise 
for the National Coal Board. Its working 
model of a pit-head, complete with screens, 
‘‘ tumbler,’’ ‘* shaker,’’ convevor belts and 
wagons, deserves full marks. — 





Canadian Paints 


Sales of paints, varnishes and lacquers 
by manufacturers in Canada which normally 
account for 96 per cent of the total 
Canadian production, amounted to 
$6,706,917 in May, compared' with 
$6,624,964 in April, and $5,945,465 in May, 


1946, according to figures issued by the 
Dominion Bureau. of Statistics. Sales for 
the five months ending May totalled 


$29.830,340 compared with $25,156,294 for 
the same period of 1946. 
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CHEMICAL EXPOSITION IN 
NEW YORK 


N an interview with our New York repre- 
Rocntntine last week, E. K. Stevens, 
associate manager of the 21st Chemical 
Industries Exposition, which is scheduled to 
open in New York at the Grand Central 
Palace on December 1, told him that all 
available space has already been taken and 
that all quarters of the industry have shown 
widespread interest. The exhibition will 
offer a greater show of chemicals than ever 
before and, apart from the fact that there 
have been an increased number of inquiries 
for space, a greater number of former 
exhibitors have made application for more 
space than hitherto. 


Processing Equipment 


The display of processing equipment will 
be more comprehensive than usual, and it 
is expected that many new developments will 
be disclosed. Raw and fabricated materials, 
standard mill units, such as valves and 
piping, shafting pulleys, belts, clutches and 
couplings, transmissions, conveyors, motors, 
pumps, will be shown in great variety. 

Chemical plant and chemical processes will 
be of interest to visitors from almost every 
branch of productive activity. The integra- 
tion of chemistry is so widespread in in- 
dustry to-day that equipment suitable for 
some part of almost every kind of manu- 
facturing plant will be found in the list of 
exhibits. Against a background of machinery 
and manufacture, the Chemical Exposition, 
famed for its revelation of the latest pro- 
ducts of research and development in the 
field of chemistry, will picture the remark- 
able: progress of the past few years. 

Among those who will form an advisory 
committee for the Exposition are: Raymond 


F. Bacon, consulting chemist: Wallace 
Cohoe, president of the Chemists’ Club; 


J. V. N. Dorr, president of the Dorr Com- 
pany; J. EK. Ferris, president of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the American Chemical 
Industry; George W. Heisse, president of 
the Electrochemical Society; W. Albert 
Noyes, president of the American Chemical 
Society; W. T. Read, General Staff, U.S. 


War Department; Charles M. A. Stine, 
president of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers; and E. R. Weidlein, 


director, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

As in the past, only accredited visitors 
will be admitted to the Exposition, and 
sightseers and the general public will be 
excluded, thus ensuring better attention and 
more complete opportunities for members of 
the trade to study the exhibits and make 
their inquiries. 
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CEMENTS RESISTANT TO SEA WATER | 


Experiments by Italian Professor 


NTERESTING experiments are being 

couducted at the University of Pisa in 
Italy by Professor Gino Gallo who is en- 
deavouring to devise a formula for cements 
that would resist the deleterious action of sea 
water. It is a well-known fact that ordin- 
ary Portland cements disintegrate rapidly in 
sea water owing to the formation of small 
needle-like crystals of sulpho-aluminate of 
calcium which cause increase in bulk and 
the consequent cracks, 

Professor Gallo has sought to overcome 
this trouble by replacing the oxide of cal- 
cium in cements by oxide of barium, as the 
sulphate of barium which would form in 
such a case is insoluble. His first experi- 
ments were conducted with three barium 
silicates: monobarium silicate (BSi), bi- 
barium silicate (B,Si) and tri-barium sili- 
cate (B,Si), which were made by mixing inti- 
mately pure silica and carbonate of barium. 
The materials were subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 1500°C. in a Tamman furnace for 
about half an hour. The resulting product 
was ground finely and passed through a 
sieve of 4900 meshes per sq. c. The pow- 
der was next mixed with water and sub- 
jected to a setting test by means of a Vicat 
needle. The resulting samples were placed 
to mature in ordinary water and in water 
containing 1 per cent of sulphate of mag- 
nesium., 

The results were as follows; (a) the mono- 
barium silicate did not set at all; (b) the 
bi-barium silicate set in 30 minutes and 
developed heat. The samples immersed in 
ordinary water gave place to the pheno- 


menon of hydrolysis and tended to disinte- 
grate. On the other hand, the samples 
placed in 1 per cent solution of sulphate of 
magnesium formed a superficial stratum of 
sulphate of barium, preserved well, and 
displayed good resistance to pressure; (c) 
the tri-barium silicate set in 10 minutes, and 
developed considerable heat. The samples 
crumble in ordinary water, and preserve well 
in water containing sulphate of magnesium. 

Professor Gallo next proceeded to test 
a mixture of 71 per cent tri-barium silicate, 
7 per cent of bi-barium silicate and 22 per 
cent of tri-barium aluminate. This mixture 
set in 20 minutes and the samples not only 
resisted well in sulphated water but crum- 
bled more slowly in ordinary water. 

The last set of experiments was conducted 
with various mixtures of silica, alumina, 
oxide of iron and carbonate of barium, 
which are subjected to heating at 1500°C. 
for half an hour. One of such products 
composed of 76 per cent of tri-barium sili- 
cate (B,Si) and 2 per cent of B,Al gave 
excellent results. The setting started 4) 
minutes after mixing with water and lasted 
1 hour 50 minutes. The samples behaved 
very well not only in sea water but also in 
fresh. Professor Gallo has kept some of 
them in ordinary water for over a year, and 
being protected by their thin stratum of 
carbonate of barium, they show no signs of 
crumbling. 

Professor Gallo feels he is on the right 
track and it only remains for him to deter- 
mine the quantity of barium oxide neces- 
sary for the protection of cement before 
achieving complete success. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Magnesium Order Revoked 


With effect from September 1, the 
Ministry of Supply has made an Order (The 
Control of Magnesium (No. 5) (Revocation) 
Order, 1947) revoking the Control of Mag- 
nesium (No, 4) Order, 1942. The acquisi- 
tion, disposal, and use of all forms of 
magnesium and magnesium alloys has 
thereby been removed from licensing and 
price control. Supplies of magnesium will 
in future be distributed by F. A. Hughes & 
Co., Ltd., who will sell pure metal to all 
United Kingdom consumers without restric- 
tion at ls. 2d. a pound delivered. 


Control of Penicillin 





Consequent upon the coming into effect 
of the Penicillin Act, 1947, on July 18, and 
the Therapeutic Substances Amendment 
Regulations, 1947, on August 18, the 


Ministry of Supply has made the Control 
of Penicillin (No. 3) (Revocation) Order, 
1947 (S.R. & O. 1947, No. 1831). This Order, 
which became effective from August 30 last, 
frees penicillin and penicillin preparations 
from control by the Ministry of Supply. As 
from that date, licences granted under the 
Control of Penicillin (Nos, 1 and 2) Orders, 
1946, have ceased to have effect. 

While it is no longer necessary for firms 
wishing to manufacture penicillin prepara- 
tions to obtain the approval of the Ministry 
of Supply to their acquisition of bulk 
penicillin, firms desiring to manufacture 
preparations for injection will need to apply 
to the Licensing Authority under the T.S.A. 
1925 for a licence. 

The effect of the Penicillin Act is that 
penicillin and its preparations may be sup- 
plied and administered to the public only 
on the prescription of a qualified medical 
practitioner, dentist or veterinary surgeon. 
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CHEMISTRY AND THE COLONIES’ 


by J. L. SIMONSEN, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


UR meeting can best be regarded as 
QO. continuation of that so abruptly ter- 
minated in 1939, and I appreciate greatly 
the honour of being asked to be the presi- 
dent of this section. Dundee early showed 
its interest in the British Association, and 
it is just 80 years ago since it first enjoy.d 
the city’s hospitality. On that occasion 
Professor Anderson was the president of 
this section. When next we met here, in 
1912, Professor Senior gave a discourse on 
the nature and method of chemistry. Much 
of what he then said is true to-day. 

Addresses from this chair have in the 
past concerned themselves with a variety 
of themes. Some have been devoted to a 
consideration of the more outstanding con- 
tributions to chemical knowledge during the 
previous twelve months, others to some 
branch of our science which the president 
has made more peculiarly his own, but, so 
far as I can discover, the application of the 
scientific method to the solution of the many 
problems of our Colonies has not so far been 
discussed. In attempting to do this I hope 
to interest a wider public than might be 
the case if I had chosen one of only scienti- 
fic importance. 

On this occasion the subject would ap- 
pear to be particularly appropriate since 
just a year ago two important conferences 
were held in London, the Royal Society 
Empire Scientific Conference and the Offi- 
cial Commonwealth Scientific Conference. 
Magny of the resolutions approved at these 
conferences, if they are, as we may hope, 
implemented cannot fail to influence pro- 
foundly not only the future of this country 
and the Dominions but also of our Colonies. 
Success can, however, only be achieved if 
there is the fullest co-operation not only 
in research but also in the utilisation of the 
results of such research. 


Problems of the Empire 


It may not be unfruitful to look for a 
short time into-the past and to trace the 
beginnings of the application of science to 
the varied problems of the overseas Empire. 
To get a true picture we must bear in mind 
that many of the now self-governing mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth were at that time 
Crown Colonies and that within their terri- 
tories there was little industrial develop- 
ment, They were regarded essentially as 
sources of raw materials for the mother 
country. Furthermore, it was not con- 
sidered “a function of government to engage 
or even support, except by small grants, 





* Presidential Address to the Chemistry Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the Dundee meeting. 


scientific research. It was only during the 
First World War that governments first 
realised that their active participation was 
necessary, and this resulted in the formation 
of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. The work of this great 
organisation is too well known to require 
any elaboration by me. We have now 
parallel bodies in the great Dominions and 
in India. 

An important landmark in the application 
of science to the colonies was the foundation 
in 1883 of the Imperial Institute, a national 
memorial to the jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
In the first issue of the Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute (May 1, 1903), the functions of the 
Institute were stated to be: ‘‘ The princi- 
pal object of the Institute is to promote the 
utilisation of the commercial and industrial 
resources of the Empire by arranging com- 
prehensive exhibitions of material products, 
especially of India and the Colonies, and 
providing for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of scientific technical and commercial 
information relating thereto.”’ 


Imperial Institute Studies 


I do not propose to give a detailed ac- 
count of the work of the Institute or of its 
vicissitudes. It will suffice to record that 
the necessity for research on colonial pro- 
ducts was fully recognised by its first Direc- 
tor, the late Sir Frederick Abel and by his 
successor, Sir Wyndham Duustan. Labora. 
tories were provided and much original re- 
search was carried out in them, while the 
collaboration of other investigators was ob- 
tained. I would mention in particular the 
valuable studies on the natural colouring 
inatters which we owe to the late Professor 
A. G, Perkin, whose materials were largely 
supplied by the Institute. Possibly “the 
most valuable of the earlier activities of the 
Institute was the organisation of geological 
surveys in the African colonies and the 
assistance which it gave to the growing of 
cotton in the Empire. Unfortunately, the 
work of the Institute has always been handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate financial re- 
sources and in recent years original research 
has no longer formed a part of its activities. 
It has, however, continued to be a main 
centre for the collection and dissemination 
of seientifie, technical and commercial in- 
formation. The great importance for such 
a centre was emphasised at the meetings of 
the Royal Society Conference, and this 
subject, as you are doubtless aware, received 
strong support from this Association. It is 
obvious that whatever form the reorganisa- 
of the Institute may take in the future, this 
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activity is 
importance. 

It has during recent years become clear 
that if the Colonies are to be developed and 
play their full part in the world’s economy, 
they can no longer continue to be regarded 
solely as prime producers. While it is re. 
cognised that agriculture, with its essential 
feature the growing of foodstuffs, must con 
tinue to be the main industry of the 
Colonies, as indeed is true also for many of 
the Dominions, the introduction of other 
industries is essential. While the develop. 
ment of these in their early stages is de- 
pendent mainly upon the application of 
known processes, their future progress wil! 
require research of a high order, and this 
is especially true of agriculture, which must 
be highly efficient, since it is not improbable 
that this will provide the main source of 
their industrial raw materials. 


likely to prove of increasing 


Colonial Products Research Council 


In spite of the major preoccupations of 
war the government in this country gave 
careful consideration to these colonial prob 
lems, and they rightly reached the conclu. 
sion that only with the assistance of science 
and the men of science could they be solved. 
In 1942 the Colonial Products Research 
Council was formed, and it held its first 
meeting in January, 1943. It may not be 
without interest to record here a part of its 
terms of reference : 

‘* To review the field of Colonial produc- 
tion and to advise what colonial raw 
materials are likely to be of value to the 
manufacture of intermediate and other pro- 
ducts required by industry; in consultation 
with the Director, to initiate and supervise 
researches, both pure and applied, on such 
products, and generally to consider how, by 
the application of research, greater use can 
be made of them.”’ 

While the term ‘‘ raw materials ’’ in the 
terms of reference, if interpreted in its full 
sense, includes minerals, animal and 
vegetable products, I propose to confine my 
remarks more especially to the last, since 
a consideration of the first two subjects 
would take me into fields of science upor 
which I do not feel competent to address 
you. With regard to minerals it will suffice 
to say that in the future economy of many 
of the colonies they are likely to play a 
predominant part. Much now depends upon 
a detailed geological survey, still so sadlv 
lacking, and so far as the African Colonies 
are concerned upon the full utilisation of 
‘the admirable facilities available in the 
Union of South Africa for experiments on 
their processing. 

As raw materials for the chemical indus- 
try plant products can be of two kinds, 
primary products such as sucrose (sugar). 
vegetable and essential oils, or secondary 


(waste) products, bagasse, straw, shells of 
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nuts. We must for the provision of these 
depend upon two important factors, water 
and an efficient system of agriculture. Per- 
haps, not unnaturally, we in this country 
are not sufficiently water-minded, but we 
must recollect that the Colonies are in the 
greater part situated in the tropics. In 
many of them water is not too abundant 
and a systematic survey is required, not only 
of its availability for irrigation but also as 
a source of hydroelectric power. I would 
suggest also that it might prove profitable 
to study in how far some of the saline water 
from inland lakes could be rendered suit- 
able for irrigation by the use of resin filters, 
In making a survey of the plant products 
of the Colonial Empire it is at once appar- 
ent that the most abundant of these are the 
carbohydrates, starch and sugar. Any 
large scale chemical] industry based upon 
plant products must look to these for their 
basic raw materials. Starch already finds 
an extended application in industry and it 
differs considerably in its properties de- 
pending upon its source. New uses are also 
likely to be developed. The elegant 
methods evolved in the Birmingham labora- 
tories for the separation of the two consti- 
tuents, amylose and amylo-pectin, have 
rendered these readily accessible products. 
Amylose resembles cellulose closely in its 
properties and could doubtless for many 
purposes replace this. We know very little 
of the nature of the starches present in the 
starch-producing plants of the tropics, and 
a survey of them is urgently required, Pre- 
liminary investigations in this direction are 
in progress, but in view of the importance 
of the subject they need to be considerably 
extended. The work is tedious and it can 
be carried out only in the territories where 
the plants occur. We cannot assume that 
other starches with properties as unique as 
those of arrowroot will not be found. 


Sucrose 


When we turn to sucrose we find that in 
the past, apart from its use as a foodstuff, 
its industrial application has been confined 
almost solely to the fermentation industries. 
In addition to its utilisation for manufac- 
ture of aleoholic beverages, industrial alco- 
hol and other solvents, it is now a source 
of many important acids. Much considera- 
tion has been given to the possibility of 
using carbohydrates for the manufacture of 
power alcohol or similar products for use in 
internal combustion engines. This may 
prove possible to a very limited extent, but 
the cost of power from such materials would 
be prohibitive and the area required for the 
cultivation of the necessary plant products 
could ill be spared from that required for 
the growing of foodstuffs. Here, in. paren- 
thesis, I would mention that, should the cost 
of molasses rise too greatly, it is doubtful 
if they can compete as a source of alcohol 
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with ethylene from the gases resulting from 
the eracking of petroleum. This is especi- 
ally true since the methods for the manu- 
facture of alcoho] and other chemicals from 
ethylene and also from acetylene have been 
greatly improved. 


Enormous Production 


It is somewhat remarkable that although 
sucrose is the organic chemical produced in 
a pure state on the largest scale of any in 
the world, until recent years very little 
attention has been directed to the possi- 
bility of utilising it as a raw material for 
the chemical industry. Active work with 
this object in view is now in progress both 
in this country and in the United States. 
We are fortunate that for many years this 
country has led the world in the study of 
the chemistry of the carbohydrates and, 


taking advantage of this, the Colonial Pro- 


ducts Research Council has, since 1943, had 
a team working at Birmingham on this 
fundamental problem under the direction of 
Professor Sir Norman Haworth and Dr. 
L. F. Wiggins. The sucrose molecule is 
complex and we do not expect rapid or spec: 
tacular results, but some progress has been 
made. in one derivative of sucrose, levu- 
linic acid, we have a substance which in the 
form of its sodium salt is an excellent anti- 
freeze, superior in many respects to ethyl- 
ene glycol. From this acid also compounds 
have been prepared which show promising 
chemotherapeutic properties. Other deri- 
vatives of sucrose may find application in 
the plastics industry. The processes re- 
quired for the pre partion of some of these 
substances are comparatively simple and 
could be carried out readily in the territories 
in which the sugar cane is cultivated. This 
would undoubtedly cheapen their manufac- 
ture since research has shown that in many 
cases the crude cane juice can be used in 
place of the crystallised sucrose. We may 
anticipate that in a few years sugar will 
once more be produced in quantities far in 
excess of that required for nutritional pur- 
poses, and by that time our knowledge of 
the new developments referred to above, 
aud probably others, will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable them to be developed on 
an industria] scale. 

I do not propose to bore you with an 
account of the other investigations which 
are being carried out on Colonial products 
but there is one activity of the Colonial Pro- 


ducts Research Council to which I must 
refer. During the course of a short visit 
which Sir Robert Robinson and I made to 


the Caribbean in 1944 we were impressed 
by the important part which microbiology 
might play in the development of the 
economy of the West Indies and also of the 
other Colonies situated in the _ tropics. 
Microbiology has, in this country, been a 
Cinderella among the sciences, and its im- 
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portance has only come to be fully recog- 
nised with the discovery of penicillin and 
the other valuable antibiotics now being 
studied so vigorously. Facilities both for 
the training of microbiologists and for re- 
search in this subject are in this country 
somewhat limited. With the recognition 
of its importance to the Colonies the 
Colonial Products Research Council de- 
cided to open a Microbiological Research 
Institute in Trinidad. This will, 1 believe, 
be the first research institute in the British 
Commonwealth dealing solely with the sub- 


ject, and it will have as its first director 
Dr. A. C. Thaysen, whose work in this 
field is well known. As chemists we are 


accustomed to associate this science mainly 
with the fermentation industries, but the 
flavour of our tea, cocoa and tobacco is 
dependent largely also upon the action of 
microflora. It is possible also that the 
fusarium, responsible for the Panama 
disease which attacks the banana, may be 
open to biological control. An _  actino 
mycete, first isolated in the West Indies, 
has been found to destroy this fusarium, 
and it is now being actively studied from 
both the biological and chemical aspects 
jointly by Dr, Thaysen and by Dr. A. H. 
Cook and his collaborators in Sir Ian Heil- 
bron’s laboratory. 


Soil Fertility 


We can anticipate also that this Institute 
may be able to assist in the solution of some 
of the difficult problems associated with soil 
fertility. Recent research is providing 
evidence that the polysaccharides, resulting 
from the action of the soil microflora, play 
an important part in the formation of the 
soil humus. Is it too optimistic to antici- 
pate that this joint biological and chemical 
attack on the conditions present in the soil 
may provide new methods for the preven- 
tion of the impoverishment of the soils so 
widespread in the Colonies? It is intended 
that this research institute shall be a centre 
for microbiological research not only for 
the Colonies but for the Commonwealth as 
a whole. 

During the course of our survey of the 
colonial plant products our attention was 
not unnaturally directed to the very large 
number of plants to which medicinal pro- 
perties have been attributed. In some cases 
the reputed action of the plant is religious 
in its origin, in others such action as “they 
may have, is ‘due to the presence of tannins 
or mineral salts, but there remain many 
which require further investigation. Syn- 
thetic organic chemistry, with its attention 
to chemotherapy, has replaced many drugs 


previously obtained from plants. I need 
only mention the antimalarials, more espec- 
ially paludrine. This new drug, probably 


the greatest contribution of British chemis- 
try in the field of chemotherapy and one 
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which may revolutionise life in the tropics, 
is due to Dr. F. H. 8S. Curd and Dr. F. L. 
Rose and their collaborators working in the 
pharmaceutical laboratories of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. In my opinion 
the special merit of their achievement is that 
they have broken away from tradition. Un- 
like previous synthetic antimalarials, palu- 
drine has no structural resemblance to qui- 
nine. It would appear to be highly im- 
probable that quinine can any longer be 
regarded as the drug of choice in the treat- 
ment of malaria. Such progress does not, 
however, in my opinion, diminish the 
necessity for a further study of the consti- 
tuents of the plants with which medicinal 
properties have been associated. The ap- 
plication of the modern technique to this 
problem should make it a fruitful field of 
research both for the chemist and the phar- 
macologist. Investigations of this character 
will not only be of interest to the structural 
organic chemist but may be of assistance 
also to the taxonomist. 


Oils from Grasses 


My attention was first directed to the 
latter possibility during my investigations 
on the constituents of the essential oils de- 
rived from the cymbopogons. These grasses 
are difficult for the systematic botanist to 
identify although they can be readily dif- 
ferentiated by the constituents of their 
essential oils. For example, the two 
grasses, Cymbopogon Martinii Stapf (var. 
motia) yielding palmarosa oil is indistin- 
guishable in the herbarium from C.Martinii 
Stapf (var. sofia), which yields a ginger 
grass oil of little value. Since the two oils 
have very different constituents they can, 
however, be readily characterised in the 
laboratory. 

Some years ago | ventured to suggest that 
comparative chemistry might be used to 
assist the taxonomist, and this possibility 
has been discussed in two sectional presi- 
dential addresses to this Association. In 
1929, Barger expressed the view that cheim- 
istry was likely to be of little value to the 
systematic botanist. He recognised that it 
had proved of use in the classification of the 
lichens and of the eucalypts, but he was 
unable to trace any connection between 
chemical structure and botanical classifica- 
tion in the case of the alkaloids. The sub- 
ject of chemical constituents and taxonomy 
was considered in much greater detail by 
Hill in 1930 at the Bristol meeting of the 
botanical section. He recorded many in. 
stances where comparative chemistry had 
been of great assistance to the systematic 
botanist. In spite of the respect which | 
have for any opinion expressed by so great 
an authority as Barger, my own view is un- 
changed. The investigations of British 
chemists have in the past made great con- 
tributions in this field. We have the classi- 
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cal work of Baker and Smith, so ably con 
tinued by Penfold on the eucalypts. They 
have traced a relationship between the 
venation of the leaves and the constituents 
of their essential oils. A determination of 
the latter enabled them to define the species, 
and their classification of the eucalypts is 
essentially one based upon chemistry. Even 
wider in its scope has been the work of Sir 
Robert and Lady Robinson on the antho- 
eyanins. The elegant and delicate methods 
of analysis which they have developed has 
made their work not only of value to the 
systematist but also to the geneticist, and 
I do not doubt that with a return to normal 
times we shall see it utilised to a much 
greater extent. Finally, I would refer to 
Hilditch’s researches on the constitution of 
the glycerides in the animal and vegetable 


oils and fats. My views have received 
strong support in a recent publication by 
Darnley Gibbs. He has provided conclu- 


sive evidence that the botanist can no longer 
disregard. the nature of the chemical con 
stituents in his classification of plants. If, 
however, chemistry is to be in a position to 
afford this assistance, a refinement and sim- 
plification of our methods of analysis is 
necessary. The possibility of this is well 
illustrated by the work of the Robinsons. 

The chemist cannot only be of assistance 
to the botanist but also to the zoologist. 
Already Ford has shown that in the case of 
butterflies the classification based upon 
morphology corresponds with the chemical 
character of their pigments while Munro 
Fox has shown that the difference in their 
hemoglobins can be used to differentiate 
the several species of the crustacean genus 
daphnia. I would direct attention also to 
the important results obtained recently by 
EKrdtmann in his detailed study of the con- 
stituents present in the wood of conifers and 
in pine needles. From these he has isolated 
substances showing marked fungicidal pro- 
perties. We may well inquire if these are 
natural timber preservatives. 
has further found that many geraniol deriva- 
tives act as fungicides. We shall look for- 
ward with interest to the continuation of 
this work. 


Colonial Flora 


I would suggest that considerations of this 
character would alone warrant a detailed 
study of the rich flora of our Colonies even 
if we do not thereby find new products of 
economic value. But one further and no 
less important branch of research may 
profit from a more detailed study of plant 
constituents. We are still in the main 
ignorant of the part which they play in the 
plant metabolism. We have, it is_ true, 
some knowledge regarding the carbohydrates 
and fats but little definite information re- 
garding the essential oils and alkaloids, al- 
though Robinson’s theory as to the mechan 
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ism of the formation of the latter is un- 
doubtedly correct. It is possible that a 
successful attack on problems of this nature 
imay now prove possible by the use of iso- 
topes. Only when we are fully cognisant of 
the part which the plant constituents play 
in the plant economy can agriculture be 
placed upon a really sound scientific basis. 

In coneluding this brief and, I fear, some- 
what disconnected survey of some of the 
many problems relating to the application 
of science to the Colonies, 1 must refer to 
one aspect of primary importance, and one 
upon which its suecess must in large mea- 
sure depend, namely, the health and well- 
being of the peoples. It is but a platitude 
to say that the health of a people depends 
upon an adequate supply of nutritious food 
and upon the prevention of disease. Both 
are dependent upon science and in neither 
respect can the conditions in the Colonies 
be viewed with complacence, Chemistry can 
play a major part in their improvement but 
only if it is used on an adequate scale, as 
our experience during the war has shown. 
Our scientific efforts should, in my opinion, 
be applied first to these fields. 


Foodstuff Loss 


If we are to have an adequate supply of 
food, it is, of course, obvious that we must 
have an efficient system of agriculture, but 
this will be of little gain if, after the crops 
are harvested, we lose much of them by 
pest infestation. It has in the past been 
too. little realised how great is the loss of 
foodstuffs by insect, fungoid and rodent 
attack. It is estimated that, of the annual 
crops of cereals, oil seeds, beans, etc., some 
thirty million tons a year are lost in this 
way or, in other words, there is an average 
total loss of some 3 to 5 per cent of the 
world’s food production. The loss natur- 
ally varies in different countries, in Ganada 
it is about 1 per cent, but in Kenya the loss 
of maize may be as much as 10 per cent 
and in Kast Africa about one-third of the 
total production is lost in this way. These 
figures suggest that improved methods of 
agriculture together with the prevention of 
soil erosion will have little effect if we do 
not at the same time prevent this loss. 
Fortunately, we are acquainted with 
methods which can do much to mitigate it 
if they are scientifically applied. We can 
reduce the moisture content of grains before 
they are stored, we can see that adequate 
storage accommodation is available, we can 
see that it is free from insect infestation 
prior to storage and inaccessible to rodents, 


Deinfestation 
Deinfestation before storage can be effected 
with various chemicals, but unfortunately 
many of these are also toxic both to man 
and animals. In some cases, for example 
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hydrogen cyanide and methyl bromide, the 
toxicity is very high, but we know how to 
overcome any risks which may be attached 
to their use. The toxicity of the newer and 
most valuable insecticides, gammexane and 
{)DT is apparently very low and it is doubt- 
ful if they involve any danger to man in the 
quantities usually employed. Unfortu- 
nately accurate knowledge on this point is 
still lacking and it will require long term 
experiments to determine whether they can 
act as cumulative poisons. Until such evi- 
dence is available it is obvious that their 
use in direci contact with foodstuffs cannot 
be permitted. This may appear to be an 
ultra-cautious attitude to adopt, but the 
recent work of Mellanby on the cause of dog 
hysteria justifies it. It is disturbing to fin 
that this is caused by the ingestion of flour 
bleached by a well known and widely used 
method. Dare we assume in the absence 
of similar evidence that the continued con- 
sumption of small quantities of these new 
insecticides may not expose us to danger? 
If on further investigation these insecticides 
are found to be safe and non-toxic we shall 
have a weapon which should largely prevent 
loss of foodstuffs by insect attack. 


Control of Disease 


Of even greater importance than the pre 
vention of the loss of food is the control 
of insect-borne diseases of man and beast 
which so seriously undermine their health 
and which render large areas of the 
Colonies uninhabitable. The field opera- 
tions in Burma and elsewhere have proved 
conclusively that a large measure of control 
is possible, and it is doubtful otherwise if 
the campaigns in these tropical areas 
could have been fought with success. Our 
two foremost enemies are undoubtedly the 
mosquito and tsetse fly. Since Sir Ronald 


Ross’ epoch-making discovery that the 
mosquito was responsible for the _ trans- 
mission of malaria and the subsequent 


proof that it was responsible also for yellow 
fever, large-scale measures for its control 
have been successfully undertaken. These 
measures cannot, however, be generally 
applied, and I believe that a new era has 
now arrived by the discovery of the new 
synthetic insecticides. Admittedly we have 
still much to learn as to their method of 
application but the experiments carried 
out during the war and since its termina- 


tion have given results of the greatest 
promise. I would venture to suggest that 
we have already sufficient knowledge to 


enable us to eradicate the mosquito from 
isolated areas. If applied on an adequate 
scale it should prove possible by their use 
to eliminate completely the mosquito from 
islands, such as Cyprus, Trinidad and 
Mauritius, without in any way affecting 
the beneficent insects. The financial cost 
would be comparatively small and negligible 
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compared with the gain in health and 


efficiency of the inhabitants. The control 
in Continental areas affords’ greater 
difficulty, but the results obtained by Symes 
and his co-workers in British Guiana and 
Uganda have already indicated that the 
problem is not insoluble. In spite of certain 
views to the contrary, it seems to be proved 
that the internal and external spraying of 
the houses in towns and villages with 
suitable solutions of the insecticides, owing 
to their lethal and residual effect, does 
result in a pronounced fall in the mosquito 
count and this must inevitably result in a 
diminution in the risk of ‘infection, It 
should not be forgotten that at the same 
time other transmitters of disease, flies and 
lice, will also be killed. It is essential that 
the various problems involved in the use 
of these insecticides should be vigorously 
attacked in a bold and imaginative manner. 
Simultaneously we should not overlook the 
possibilities of the prophylactic and cura- 
tive uses of paludrine and other medicinals 
and of the insect repellants such as 
dimethy! phthalate. If the co-ordinated 
attack on malaria, which is now possible, 
meets with success, which I believe it will, 
life in the tropics will be revolutionised, and 
science will have made another notable 
contribution to colonial prosperity, 


Tsetse Fly Control 


A problem of far greater complexity is 
involved in attempting the control of the 
tsetse fly, the transmitter of trypanoso- 
miasis. While we know that a partial 
measure of control does result from a 
clearing of the bush the method is far toc 
laborious and expensive to be applied over 
the vast areas which are invelved. We 
know also that the fly can be killed by 
insecticides if brought into contact with 
them, but we do not know how this can 
best be done. The evidence at present 
available suggests that a solution may be 
found in insecticidal smokes applied either 
directly from aeroplanes or by smoke bombs 
dropped from them, but much further 
research is required. We must be _ pre- 
pared to attack this problem on a _ scale 
commensurate with its magnitude and the 
cost will be heavy. We should be en- 
couraged to undertake this, however, when 
we see the success achieved against that 
major agricultural pest, the locust, by the 
combined use of gammexane baits and 
dinitro-o-cresol, 

I have attempted most inadequately to 
show the part which science can play in the 
development of our Colonies and in the 
improvement of the health and prosperity 
of their people. For the man of science 
the opportunities are great, equally great 
are his responsibilities, He will not fail 
if he receives from the administration the 
support to which he is entitled. 
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Notes from Brazil 


HE Conselho Nacional de Petroleo, Rio 

de Janeiro, announces the discovery of 
a new oilfield at Dom Joao. in the Sao 
Francisco do Conde area of the State of 
Bahia. Results so far obtained in _ that 
locality are considered excellent, the first 
two wells drilled being reported to have 
respective daily outputs of 300 and 700 
barrels. 

Tenders have been received by the Con- 
seiho from several U.S. concerns for th 
erection of a refinery in the State of Bahia, 
with a daily capacity of 2500 barrels, to 
process local crude oil. A Baill is now before 
Brazil’s Congress proposing that this refinery 
should be operated by an organisation to be 
styled Refinaria Nacional de Petroleo A.A. 
with a capital of 50 million Cr., one-half to 
be subscribed by the Government and the 
remainder by the public. 


Bottled Gas 


The Companhia Nacional de Gas Esso, a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company, was 
recently formed for the purpose of distri- 
buting bottled gas throughout Brazil. A 
report from New York stated that the first 
shipment, consisting of 100,000 gallons of 
propane gas, is now en route to Rio de 
Janeiro. A similar product, imported from 
Argentina, has been marketed in Brazil since 
1937 by the Cia. Ultragaz S.A. for domestic 
and industrial purposes. 





Scientific and Technical Research 
in Japan 


Approximately two-thirds of the 3951 re- 
search projects undertaken in Japan during 
the last six months were in the field of 
applied science, the remainder being in fun- 
damental science (excluding work in medical 
schools and hospitals), states Report No. 19, 
issued by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers. Most of the 180 laboratories 
engaged in applied science were commercial, 
Government-operated, or independent labora- 
tories not connected with the Universities. 
Chemical technology, with 35 per cent of all 
projects in applied science, was the largest 
single field of endeavour; it was followed by 
agriculture and forestry, electrical technology, 
mechanical technology and _ metallurgy. 
Shortage of equipment and materials, how- 
ever, seriously hampered research work and 
kept its general quality fairly low. Emer- 


gency problems of short-range importance, 
such as saccharification and salt production, 
received much attention and special emphasis 
was also placed on research for new sources 
of food and on substitutes for soap-making 
ingredients. 
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American Chemical Notebook 
From Our New York Correspondent 


President E. F. Bullard of the Stanolind 
Oil and Gas Company (a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana this week, 
announced that a long-term contract has 
been concluded between Stanolind and the 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Company, Inc., 
calling for the sale of all the water-soluble 
oxygenated chemicals that will be produced 
at the first two synthetic gasoline and oil 
plants using the much publicised Fischer- 
Tropsch process. The plants are being 
undertaken by the Stanolind Company and 
the Carthage Hydrocol Corporation, and plans 
also call for the erection of two United 
States Industrial Chemicals plants for the 
production of other products using some of 
the Fischer-Tropsch chemicals as law 
materials. 

It is estimated that the chemicals pro- 
duced from these Fischer-Tropsch plants 
may exceed a total of 300,000,000 pounds 
annually, and include ethyl alcohol, methyl 
alcohol, normal propyl alcohol, normal butyl 
alcohol, normal amyl alcohol, acetone, 
methyl ethyl ketone, acetic acid, propionic 
acid, butyric acid, acetaldehyde, propion- 
aldehyde and butyraldehyde. In addition, 
United States Industrial Chemicals’ will 
produce esters, higher alcohols and other 
chemicals from some of the primary products 
which will add substantially to the number 
of products made available by this develop- 
ment. 

It is said that the larger quantity of 
organic chemicals which will be made avail- 
able through the new process will mean a 
dependable source for much needed chem1- 
cals at prices competitive with those from 
any other svnthetic or fermentation process. 
The larger quantity of important chemicals 
available, United States Irdustria] Chem!- 
cals claims, will stimulate the development 
of new solvents, plasticisers, pharmaceuti- 
cals, plastics and other chemical products. 

* * 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture last 
week announced an emergency export alloca- 
tion of 3000 short tons of linseed oi] which 
had been acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from Argentina. This oil will 
be re-exported by the present commercial 
holders, and is in addition to the 8250 long 
tons announced on August 7. These re- 
exports are from the two recent purchases 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of 382,000 and 40,000 tons, respectively. 
The 3000 tons announced this week will be 
re-exported as follows: Phillipines, 1000 
tons; Australia, 650 tons, Czechoslovakia, 
100 tons; Belgium, 750 tons, and Nether- 
lands, 500 tons. 


Production of most inorganic chemicals in 
the United States continues at a high level 
with the output of many of them above 
that of a year ago, L. L. Horch, New York 
regional director of the United States 
Department of Commerce, declared last week 
on the basis of the department’s August 
‘Chemicals and Drugs Industry Report.’’ 
The report cited improvement in the _per- 
sistent alkali shortage and _ predicts that 
next year’s output will be ample to meet 
requirements. 

The domestic demand for bichromates has 
slackened, and _ practically all needs have 
been fulfilled. Other conclusions reveal that 
industrial requirements for nitrogenous com- 
pounds are also being met without difficulty. 
Phosphatic compounds, however, are still in 
short supply, particularly the sodium phos- 
phates which require alkalis for their manu- 
facture. Sodium sulphates are in_ short 
supply, but sulphur and_ sulphuric acid 
orders are being met. The report antici- 
pates a brighter outlook for coal tar crudes. 
record production of acetone, acetic acid 
and many other non-cyclic organic chemi- 
cals, larger fertiliser sales and an _ eased 
situation on insecticides. Paint sales con- 
tinue high with prices generally unchanged. 

* a * 

From September 1, the chemical division 
of Koppers Co., Ine., started production 
of sulphuric acid at its new plant recently 
erected at Kearny, New Jersey, adjacent to 
the company’s Seaboard coke plant. Ronald 
Barraclough, manager of the new _ plant 
states that in addition to the production of 
sulphuric acid, hydrogen cyanide manufac- 
ture will commence sometime in October 
while other related chemicals will be pro- 
duced next year. When the new plant is 
in full operation it will be capable of 
producing some 21,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid and 1,200,000 pounds of hydrogen 
cvanide per year, 

According to Mr. Barraclough, sulphuric 
acid will be produced from hydrogen sul- 
phide recovered from coke-oven gas produced 
by the adjacent Seaboard plant and from 
crude brimstone, and while the plant is a 
separate entity of the chemical division, it 
will be closely integrated with the Sea- 
board plant. Hydrogen sulphide, for sul- 
phuric acid production, will be obtained by 
het vacuum activation. This removes 
hydrogen sulphide from the crude gas, both 
purifying it and obtaining materials for the 
sulphuric acid production. 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 
JAPAN 


RODUCTION of chemicals in Japan in- 

creased during March _ because _ of 
improved deliveries of coal and lignite, and 
the relaxation of restrictions on the use of 
electric power, states Report No. 19, issued 
by General MacArthur’s headquarters. Out- 
put of basic chemicals is given as 31 per 
cent of estimated requirements for a balanced 
economy, i.e., an increase of eighs per cent 
over the February level. 

Output of ammonium sulphate had reached 
a post-war peak of 63,987 metric tons, 
amounting to 85 per cent of present capacity. 
Increased calcium carbide deliveries led to 
a 35 per cent rise in the output of calcium 
cyanamide. However, the production of 
13,237 metric tons fell short of the planned 
output because most factories had low fuel 
stocks. Insufficient deliveries of pyrites to 
phosphate plants in the early part of the 
month resulted in a serious shortage of sul- 
phuric acid for superphosphate production. 
Later in the month, however, pyrite deli- 
veries were given the same transport priority 
as coal and coke, with the result that 
110,726 metric tons of sulphuric acid were 
produced during the month—a record. 

Imports of common salt amounted to 
57,667 metric tons, while 11,562 metric tons 
were produced locally, total supplies being 
equal to only 48 per cent of requirements, 
Increased production of electrolytic caustic 
soda, soda ash, hydrochloric acid and liquid 
chlorine are reported, but total supplies still 
cover only a fraction of requirements, An 
increase in the supply of coal-tar products can 
be attributed to more extensive coking acti- 
vities and a further increase is expected be- 
‘ause several plants were to start scrubbing 
coke gas in April. Crude benzene output 
exceeded that of February by 27 per cent. 

In the dyestuffs field, production of sulphur 
black and khaki colours, of which consider- 
able stocks are available, decreased in March, 
and raw materials were diverted to the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs required for textile 
exports. Output of direct and acid dyestuffs 
exceeded the February level by about 25 per 
cent. However, output of acetylene deriva- 
tives declined. 





Italian Fertiliser Output Up.—Output of 
nitrogenous fertilisers in Italy totalled 
1,656,000 quintals in the first half of this 
year, compared with 1,422,000 quintals in 
the second half of last year and with only 


754,000 quintals in the corresponding 
period of 1946. It is hoped that this year’s 
output will aggregate about 3,500,000 


quintals. 
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SULPHURIC ACID PRODUCTION 
IN S. AMERICA 


A; increasing output of sulphuric acid 
may conveniently be taken as a yard 
stick for the development of any country’s 
heavy chemical industry. According to 
recent reports reaching London, output of 
sulphuric acid in South America is at present 
about twice as high as before the war. The 
major countries, both as regards production 
and demand, are Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico. Before the war, total requirements 
amounted to about 100,000 tons, of which 
Y7 per cent had to be imported. Output 
for 1946, however, amounted to nearly 
200,000 tons and it is reported that the 
capacity of plants planned, or actually in 
course of construction, totals 250,000 tons. 
For instance, a well-known Belgian chemical 
group is to erect plants in Argentina where, 
in addition to sulphuric acid, other indus- 
trial chemicals, such as ammonia, ammonium 
nitrate and nitric acid are to be manufac- 
tured. The country’s output totalled 66,840 
metric tons last year, and when three further 
plants are completed (in the Mendoza, Cor- 
doba and Santa Fé Provinces) output will 
be doubled. 


Four New Plants for Brazil 


In Brazil, the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid is concentrated in the Sao Paulo area, 
but there are two plants in other parts of 
the country. Four additional plants, work- 
ing on the contact process, are planned, one 
of which is to supply an oil refinery in Itio 
Grande do Sul with the necessary sulphuric 
acid, while a second plant is to supply a 
rayon factory. The delay in the shipmem 
of equipment from the United States, how- 
ever, has caused a _ considerable slowing 
down of the erection of a plant near Volta 
Redonda, but it is hoped to complete it in 
the second half of 1948. 

In Colombia, there are two plants, one 
at Medellin, and a more recent one at 
Barranquilla, with a combined output of over 
1000 metric tons. There is one plant in 
Peru, and should an electrolytic zinc plant, 
for which plans are in hand, be eventually 
erected, output of sulphuric acid (which 
would be derived as a by-product) would be 
increased, In Montevideo, Uruguay, there 
is one chamber plant, with a contact plant 
under construction, to produce 15 tons a day. 

Mexico, which has seven factories pro- 
ducing at a rate of 32,500 tons a year, could 
increase output to nearly 60,000 tons. Should 
oil refining operations increase now that 
settlement of the long-standing nationalisa- 
tion dispute has been reached, a_ better 
utilisation of the existing sulphuric acid 
manufacturing capacity might be expected. 
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Chemicals from Farm and Forest 


Recent Progress in Chemurgy 


N Chim, et Ind, 1947, 57(5), 431-440 

(May), H. T. Herrick, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, presents an interesting, 
illustrated account of the industrial utilisa- 
tion of waste and surplus products, mainly 
from the farm, but equally. applicable to 
those derived from forests and fisheries. In 
its widest sense, chemurgy would seem to 
comprise the working up by chemical or 
other means of any material derived from 
these sources, but more specifically it applies 
to waste, surplus, or inferior material 
unsuitable for direct use. Its early history 
in the U.S.A. dates from about 1862. when 
attempts were made to utilise surplus crops 
of fruit, such as grapes, for wine produc- 
tion. During subsequent periods of agricul- 
tural depression it has provided additions 
to the farmers’ income as well as proving 
a useful source of raw material for the 
chemical and allied industries. 


Money for Research 


A considerable amount of work along these 
lines had been accomplished in various 
research establishments before 1938, but in 
ihat year progress reached its consumma- 
tion in the allocation by Congress of 
t miulhon dollars to the Department of 
Agrieulture, for chemurgical research, includ- 
ing new regional experimental stations at 
Peoria (Illinois), New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
and Albany, near San _ Francisco. The 
Veoria establishment included two labora- 
tories already in existence, namely, the Soya 
Bean Products Laboratory (1936) and the 
Farm By-Products Laboratory at Ames, in 
Iowa (1931). In each of the four new build- 
ings a large amount of space was allocated 
to equipment for work on a semi-manufac- 
turing scale, so that reliable data could be 
obtained as to actual factory methods and 
costs. Herrick says that considerable pro- 
gress has been made, partly stimulated by 
the exigencies of war which made it still 
more necessary to concentrate on _ practical 
and realistic ends. 

The principal results obtained are sum- 
marised under the following heads: farm 
residues, lucerne, animal fats and_ oils, 
apples, cereals, cotton, fruits, skins, leathers 
and tanning materials, dairy products, oil- 
seeds, groundnuts, egg products, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, vegetables and potatoes. 
From these is obtained a wide and varied 
range of products such as paper material, 
xylose (wood sugar) and lignin, together 
with derivative chemicals from straw, sugar 
cane, bagasse, etc. From maize stalks and 
rice waste, valuable preparations for removal 


of deposited carbon and oil ‘from aircraft 
engines have been obtained. A considerable 
amount of so-called lucerne flour is now 
prepared from the legume of that name. 
Animal fats, such as lard and tallow of lower 
than edible grade, are now largely used in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber and, of 
course, also for soap and lubricants. Apples 
unfit for direct use are being increasingly 
employed for production of a syrup “* miel 
de pomme ”’ to the extent of 4000 tons of 
the “‘ honey’’ per annum; also for manu- 
facture of pectin and fruits glacés. 


Use of Cereals 


Cereals not required for foodstuffs are 
ised in the manufacture of starch and 
alcohol. Cotton already has a number 
of new applications, including more parti- 
cularly that of tyre cording, special types 
of surgical bandages and of fireproof cotton 
articles. Under the heading of fruits (waste 
and surplus), particular reference is made 
to Velva Fruit, another type of fruits glacés 
for which there is said to be increasing 
demand. In the work on skins, leathers and 
tanning materials a primary aim is that of 
discovering other sources of tannin to 


augment or replace the normal sources 
which have been seriously affected by 


insect attack. Among dairy products the 
most important are casein and lactose. More 
than 3000 tons of the latter are now employed 
in the manufacture of penicillin, and quite 
large quantities are also used in producing 
the elastomer Lactoprene, lactic acid, etc. 
A special kind of silk is now made from 
casein. 


Oleaginous Crops 


The principal oleaginous crops in the 
U.S.A. are cotton-seed, linseed, soya bean and 


groundnuts. Acreage under the two latter 
has been enormously increased in_ recent 


years. The already numerous products of 
the soya bean are being improved, and new 
ones developed, attention being particularly 
directed to the use of the oil for paints and 
varnishes and as a rubber substitute. 
Groundnut flour, a cold-setting glue, gummed 
paper, and water paints are also being 
improved, 

Research on tobacco mainly relates to 
nicotine and preparation of new and more 
effective insecticides. Large quantities of 
special starch—up to 25,000 tons per annum 
in one works—are now made from sweet as 
well as ordinary potatoes. Work on dehy- 
dration of these and other vegetables forms 
an important part of the programme. 
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Modern Advances in Inorganic Chemistry. 
By E. B. Maxted. Oxford University 


Press, London. pp.vi+296. 20s. 
It is a regrettable but inevitable con- 
sequence of the advance of science that 


one can no longer keep abreast of alli 
developments in the field of chemistry by 
merely following the literature. Nowadays, 
it is necessary to have summaries, produced 
by workers in the field, to give a broad 
grasp of the growth and the present state 
of the various branches in essentially non- 
specialist fashion. The digesters, if one 
may so refer to them, have a function which 
is almost, if not équally as important as 
the primary producers. 

The work under review puts before us a 


selection of topics from the field of inorganic 


chemistry. The first chapter, which is a 
comprehensive, physical introduction _ to 
atomic and molecular structure, deals with 
the ultimate particles of matter, and shows 


how they bear on the structure of the 
nucleus. After a brief discussion on the 
history of the electronic structure of the 


atom. the author deals with the quantum 
mechanical views of the structures of the 
different atoms before proceeding to the 


bonding and formation of molecules, both 
from the theoretical and practical points of 


view. All these matters have to be grasped 
before one can become conversant with the 


newer work on inorganic chemistry. 
Hydrogen, which has always stood as an 


element apart, has a chapter to itself. 
Atomic and molecular hydrogen receive 
attention first, followed by a_ detailed 


account of deuterium 
A reference to tritium concludes _ the 
chapter. The recent chemistry of the halo- 
gens consists primarily of a discussion on 
the oxides of the halogens, and the inter- 
halogen compounds—hafnium, rhenium and 
masurium—are considered at some length. 
On the physical side, some _ space is 
devoted to the behaviour of gases in dis- 
charge tubes, some attention being paid to 


and its compounds. 


the reactions which may occur there as a 
result of the existence of atomic gascs ol 


free radicals. This leads up to a considera- 
tion of the preparation and uses of arti- 
ficially radioactive elements, As this is 
nowadays a common newspaper topic, it is 
useful to have an authoritative accovnt of 
work in this field. The subject is, indeed, 
an obvious candidate for inclusion in any 
work on modern inorganic chemistry, as is 
also the Jast chapter on uranium and the 
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trans-uranic elements. The published in 
formation on this last subject (if one ignores 
the mass of material which has appeared 
in the popular press) is, unfortunately, still 
meagre, so that this chapter, through no 
fault of the author, is by no means as full 
as one could have wished. 

The author may be 
apparent acceptance of the existence in 
nature of tritium and masurium. If the 
author feels he can accept these two claims 
on the published evidence, then he should 
in all fairness point out that there is a 
strong body of opinion holding the contrary 
behef. The late Lord Rutherford was in- 
cisive in his’ remarks on_ the natural 
occurrence of tritium; and while he may 
have been wrong, theoretical considerations 
suggest strongly that if artificial radioactive 
H* can be produced (and on this point there 
seems little doubt) then a stable natural 
H* is not probable. 

As for masurium, it seems incredible that 
its development has not kept pace—even in 
tortoise-and-hare fashion—with that of 
rhenium, if it occurs in the concentrations 
claimed by the Noddacks. Consequently 
the reviewer is content to follow Perrier and 
Segre, and to call the element technetium. 

These are relatively minor criticisms of 
a work which is commendably up-to-date, 
especially when one bears in mind the rapid 
and comparatively recent advances in some 
of the branches with which it deals. The 
book is very readable, and the publishers 
continue to uphold their reputation for the 
production of books of good value and 
great worth. 


criticised for his 





Asbestos in Italy 
In spite of the fact that large quantities 
of asbestos have been imported into Italy 
by U.N.R.R.A., the situation remains pre 


carious. It is difficult to use the imported 
asbestos as it is made up of very short 
fibres. Local production cannot be rehed 


upon, for the two mines existing at Val 
d’Aosta and at Valtellina yield only small 
quantities and no increase can be hoped for. 
The demand on the other hand is constantly 


increasing as fireproof tubing, cloth and 
panels are badly needed in various fields 
and the building industry also has its 
demands. There is no other remedy except 


to import a suitable quantity of good 
quality asbestos. 
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Home llews Flems 


U.S. Coal Arrives in London.—A cargo of 
9000 tons of coal from the U.S. arrived in 


the Thames last week in the _ collier 
Coulbeg. It was discharged at Swans- 
combe and at Purfleet for commercial use. 
Mining Survey.—A survey now being 
undertaken by mining engineers in the 


Strontiam district of Ardnamurchan, North 
Argyllshire, will include the extensive work- 
ings of the lead mines which have been 
closed for more than a hundred years. 

Electrodeposition Conference.—Under the 
auspices of the Electrodepositors’ Technical 
Society, an International Electrodeposition 
Conference is to be held at the Hyde Park 
Hotel, from September 17-19. An exhibition 
illustrating recent developments in cléctro- 
deposition research and practice will be on 
view at the hotel during the conference. 

Strain Gauge Demonstration.—Representa- 
tives of the technical Press, after being 
entertained to lunch by the directors of 
Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., at the Hungaria 
Restaurant on Tuesday last, witnessed a 
demonstration of a strain gauge with which 
the company has been carrying out extensive 
research and development work at its Luton 
establishment. 


New Latex Company.—Under the auspices 
of Harrisons and Crosfield, a new company 
is to be registered in Malaya for the purpose 
of organising the collection of latex and pro- 
viding buildings and plant for its concentra- 
tion. The capital will be provided by com- 
panics associated with the above mentioned 
firm and operations are planned to commence 
before the end of next year. 

Sub-surface Coal Operators.—Miners work. 
ing with modern equipment will shortly 
produce 500 tons of good quality coal daily 





from a worked-out outcrop coal site at 
Essington, near Cannock, Staffs. Open- 
cast methods had to cease when the seam 


became too deep to work. Two one-in-five 
gradients will be tunnelled, and a conveyor 
belt will bring the coal direct to the sur- 
face where it will be screened’ = and 
mechanically loaded into lorries. 

Engineering and Marine Exhibition.—The 
Engineering and ~ Marine Exhibition was 
officially opened on Thursday of last week 
by Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary. 
The exhibition will close on September 13. 
Speakers at the inaugural luncheon were Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, Lord Dudley Gordon, and 
Lieut-Col..H. Riggal. Overseas visitors were 
later entertained to dinner under the presi- 
dency of Lord Dudley Gordon, speeches being 
made by Mr. ©. Bentham and Mr. W. H. 


Kitson. 


Skip Winding at Lancs. Colliery.—Skip 
winding equipment successfully installed at 
a new seam of Astley Green Colliery, is 
expected to raise weekly output from 9000 
to 14,000 tons, 

F.B.I.’s Note to Prime Minister.—'The 
Federation of British Industries has addressed 
a communication to the Prime Minister 
recommending steps to be taken to deal with 
the economic crisis. 


Paraffin and the Dollar.—Of the 172 
million gallons of paraffin imported over 
the six-month period ending June 30 last, 
only 32 million gallons came from the U.5., 
said Mr. Shinwell last week. The remainder 
came from the West Indies it was disclosed. 


Coal-Saving Furnaces.—When the first of 
several furnaces being converted by the 
Cargo Fleet Iron Co. (Middlesbrough) to 
oil burning comes into operation soon, 
there will be a weekly saving in coal con- 
sumption of 300 tons. Each furnace is said 
to eonsume about 250 tons of fuel oil a week. 


Photography Exhibition.—The Institute 
of British Photographers is holding an 
exhibition at 74 South Audley Street, 
London. It opened on Thursday last, and 
visitors will be admitted daily (except 
Sundays) from 9a.m. to 7p.m. until 
September 30. 


Mobile Atomic Energy Exhibition.—Two 
L..M.S. railway coaches which until recently 
housed a mobile penicillin exhibition, are 
now to be used for an exhibition of atomic 
research and experiment. Organised by the 
Atomic Scientists’ Association and_ the 
Ministry of Supply, the exhibition will tour 
many Yorkshire industrial centres early next 
year. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 





Washing Soda Prices 


The Board of Trade, after consultation 
with the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee, have now withdrawn the cash maxi- 
mum prices formerly fixed for washing 
soda, and prices will now be subject to the 
Prices of Goods Act, 1939. This is affected 
by the Washing Soda (Maximum Prices) 
(Revocation) Order, 1947, and the Prices of 
Goods (Price Regulated Goods) Order, 
1947 (b). 

The effeet is that traders, including manu- 
facturers, will henceforth be allowed to ex- 
ceed their 1939 selling prices only by such 
extent as is justified by increases in defined 
costs. This change takes effect as from 
August 27, 1947. © 
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Personal 


SIR FREDERICK BAIN, a deputy chairman 
of I.C.1., and president of F.B.1., who is at 
present in Australia on 1.C.1. business 
having previously visited Canada and the 
U.S.A, on F.B.I. affairs, and who has been 
away from this country since May last, is 
returning on September 13, 

De, E. TALBoT Paris, Ministry of Supply 
radar expert, received the American Medal 
of Freedom with bronze palm at _ the 
American Embassy last week. The accom- 
panying citation refers to ‘‘ meritorious 
service during the war in the field of 
scientific research development.’’ 

Mr. LENNOX BERTRAM LEE has resigned 
his directorship of the Calico Printers’ 
Association having as recently as June 30 
retired from the chairmanship after 39 
years in that oftice, 

Mr. T. EK. Water has been appointed 
deputy district manager of Dunlop’s Not- 
tingham depot to which he has _ veen 
attached since he left his post of tyre in- 
spector with the Ministry of Supply last 
year. He has been with Dunlop since 1912 
and first came to Nottingham as service 
representative in 1928. 


Mr. H. J. Ross is to become deputy 
chairman of the board of the Distillers 
Company, and Mr. L. A. ELGOOD is to be 
chairman of its management comunittee. 


Mr. A. F. McDONALD is to be the company 
secretary, and Mr. J. F. DEMPSTER the 
deputy secretary, 

Mr. JAMES Bruce LE&ASK has become a 


director of Harrisons & Crosfield, the 
appointment having effect from Monday 


last. Mr. Leask has been actively associated 
with the company for the past 27 years 
having recently retired as chairman of 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Malaya), 

Mr. N. F. Srocksripce has _ been 
appointed a director of Vauxhali Motors. 

Mk. CHARLES YOUNG has been appointed 
a director of Hardman & Holden, Limited, 
and will be responsible for al] sales matters. 


Mr. C. K. F. HAGUE, managing director 
of Babeock & Wileox, and Mr NOEL 
CARRINGTON, a director of Royle Publica. 
tions, have received Board of Trade 
appointments as additional members of the 
Council of Industrial Design. 


Mr. H. F. OPPENHEIMER has _ been 
appointed a director of Rhodesia Copper 
Refineries in succession to Mr. W. D 
Wheeler who has resigned. 

The weaving supervisor of _ British 
Celanese, who with Dr. Illingworth and 
Mr. Eyre has been elected a Fellow of the 
Textile Institute (as mentioned in the 
Personal column of THE CHEMICAL AGE last 
week), is Mr. J. L. F. MCDOWELL. 
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Obituary 


Mr. ANDREW JOLLIE, who was a director 
of United Steel Companies, and until quite 
recently the chairman of the parent com- 
pany—Steel, Peech & Tozer—died last week 
at Edinburgh. Until March of last year 
he was also chairman of the National Asso- 
ciaticn for Rolled and Re-rolled Steel Pro- 
ducts, of which he was one of the founders. 


Str HAROLD KENWARD, a director of 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., who was on his 
way to North America last week to visit 
the company’s plants at Toronto and 
Buffalo, died suddenly on the Queen 
Klizabeth in mid-ocean, 


Mayor J. 8S. BAKER, a director of Baker 
Perkins, Ltd. and a past chairman of that 
company, has died in the U.S. where he 
was negotiating with the American Baker 
Perkins Company. Major Baker, who was 
66, was the grandson of the company’s 
founder. 


Dr. DAVID JONES, one of the foremost 
authorities on mining and metallurgy in the 
country, was killed last Saturday evening 
in a road accident between Amesbury and 
Durrington, Dr. Jones, who was 48, was 
recently appointed to the Chair of Mining 
at Birmingham University after 11 | 
as head of the mining department at 
Cardiff. He was made a C.B.E. this vear. 


years 





Coal Price Increase 


Cominenting on the increase in coal 
prices on August 25, Sir Andrew M’Cance, 
joint managing director of Messrs. Colvilles, 
Ltd., in an interview, stated that so far 
as his firm was concerned this would in- 
crease the cost of production by a _ cor- 
responding amount, and as Britain’s costs 
were already high compared with costs else- 
where, it was bound to affect our ability 
to export. It was the result of the five- 
day week and other concessions to the 
miners. The rest of the country had to 
pay for it. 

Referring to the estimated current loss 
of 3s. 3d announced by the National Coal 
Board, Sir Andrew added that that was 
ulmost certain to happen. Anyone who 
knew anything about coal mining realised 
it was inevilable hecause of the decreased 
output per man. All these things were not 





unexpected. They were the fruits of 
nationalisation. 
Sin Henry Tizarp, has been elected 


president of next year’s annual meeting of 
the British 
Brighton. 


Association to be held at 
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Overteas Tews Flems 





Malayan Tin Output.—Malayan output of 
tin and tin-in-ore at 75.5 per cent in July 
totalled 2520 tons. 


The Solexol Process.—The Baltimore 
plant. of Lever Brothers Co. is expected to 
be in production this autumn, employing the 
Solexol process for refining fats and oils. 


Russo-Indian Chemical Trade. — To 
develop trade in fertilisers, chemicals and 
dyestuffs between Soviet Russia and India, 
an Indian delegation is to go to Russia. 


Canadian Casein Output Up.—According 
to official Canadian statistics, output of 
rennet and acid casein rose from 1,679,000 
lb. in the first half of 1946 to 2,622,000 Ib. 
in the first half of this year. 


Indian Shellac Exports Down.—India’s 
shellac exports declined in July to 6506 
packages, against nearly 12,000 packages in 
the previous month. Seedlac shipments, on 
the other hand, rose from 5330 to nearly 
8750 packages. 

German Chemical Plant for Britain,— 
According to a statement by the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency of Brussels, Great 
Britain has received a chemical and physical 
laboratory from the Dusseldorf plant of 
Haniel and Lueg. 


French Rayon Price Increase.—Prices of 
all kinds of artificial silk in France have 
been increased by order of the French Price 
Administration. Viscose rayon has risen 
from Frs, 139.30 per kilo to Frs. 167.25, and 
viscose staple fibre from Frs. 83.85 to 90.10. 


German Chemical Developments.—The 
Wolfen chemical plant in the Soviet Russian 
zone is reported to be engaged in the 
manufacture of Mersol, a detergent inter- 
mediate of which about 12,000 tons is ex- 
pected to be produced this year, as compared 
with only 3000 tons in 1946. 


Kenya Pyrethrum Market Conditions.— 
Kenya pyrethrum growers are reported to 
be anxious regarding the future of 
pyrethrum, fearing that after the end of the 
current year, the price may represent a loss 
to the grower. Some farmers are already 
said to he reducing their acreages, retaining 
only high-toxic plants. 


U.S. Linseed Substitute.—Because of the 
excessive price for linseed oil, demanded by 
Argentina, the U.S. has successfully evolved 
a substitute product, being a mixture of 
tung and soyabean oils. This has lead to a 
noticeable change in the supply position and 
it is reported that licences have already been 
granted for the export of 5900 tons of U.S. 
linseed oil stocks. 





French Chemicals for Poland.—Chemicals. 
are included in a list of goods to be sent 
to Poland in exchange for 1,000,000 tons of 
coal. 

U.S. DDT Output.—The present produc- 
tion rate for DDT in the. United States is 
about 50,000,000 lb. per annum, a figure 
somewhat higher than present demand. 


New Chemical Plant in Chicago.—A new 
plant has recently been completed in 
Chicago by the Gliddon Corp. for the pro- 
duction of soya sterols to be used in the 
manufacture of sex hormones. 


Imports Prohibited.—A supplementary 
list of commodities just issued by the Chief 
Controller of Imports, New Delhi, includes 
glass substitutes, micarta sheets, pyrotechnic 
aluminium powder, and plastic manufactures. 


New German Lignite Mining Company.— 
A new company, the Scligenstaed A.G., has 
been formed in Gera, U.S.S.R. zone of 
Germany, with a capital of 100,000 marks, 
to exploit recently-discovered lignite deposits 
in the town’s neighbourhood. 

Prospecting in Pakistan.—The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan is to inaugurate an exten- 
sive programme of oil, coal and iron pros. 
pecting in the Dominion as part of a plan 
to start up essential industries at present 
non-existent. 

British Guiana to Cut Imports.—With a 
view to assisting Britain over her present 
financial difficulties, British Guiana is to 
cut imports from all sources, and at the 
same time increase exports of bauxite, 
gold, sugar and timber. 


Spain/Sweden Trade Pact.—A new trdtle 
agreement between Spain and Sweden pro- 
vides for the mutual interchange of pro- 
ducts to the value of 43 million Swedish 
crowns on each side. Approximately two- 
thirds of Spanish purchases will consist of 
chemical wood-pulp. 

Zeiss Works to Make Microscopes Again. 
—It is reported that the Zeiss Works in 
Jena are to resume the manufacture of 
microscopes at the end of this year. The 
number of employees is to be _ increased 
simultaneously by 1000 to 6000. The 1939 
figure was 7000 operatives. 

French Steel Combine.—The two leading 
French steel concerns—Denain et Anzin and 
Nord et L’Est—have combined for the 
purpose of pushing a steel modernisation 
programme in France. A 15 million-dollar 
order for equipment has already been placed 
with United Engineering & Foundry Co.'s 
plant at Youngstown. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
vides that every ae or Charge, as described 
shall be registered within 21 days after ite 
creation, otherwise it shal] be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The :~ — Beem that every 
company ts Ann ummary, specify 
the total by ys B due from the company in 
The — 


Anpua!] Summary, 
followed by the aes of the Summary, but such total may 
have beep reduced.) 


SCRIVENS LTD., Birmingham, manu- 
facturing chemists. (M., 6/9/47). July 22 
£1460 mortgage to Birmingham Citizens 


Permanent Building Society ; 
Rymond Road, Ward End, 
*Nil. January 16, 1947. 


BRITISH. ALUMINIUM CO. 


charged on 53 
Birmingham. 


LTD., 


London, E.C. (M., 6/9/47). July 30, dis- 
position by W. N. Craig with consent 
granted in implement of a Trust Deed 


dated September 12, 1934; charged on land 
with cot. known at Ourequay, and other 
erections thereon at Burntisland. 
*£3,135,559. April 11, 1947. 

NORTH BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. 
LTD., London, E.C. (M., 6/9/47). August 
1, Trust Deed dated July 30, 1947, secur.ng 
£3,500,000 3 per cent deb. stock of British 
Aluminium Co. Ltd., and premium of 1 per 
cent; charged on deb. stock and _ shares, 


properties, set out in schedule to Deed and 
general charge (subject to &c.). 





Mar 25, 1947. 





Company News 


i name of Morris Ashby Smelting Co., 
Lfd., 10 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3., has 
been changed to Deanshanger Oxide Works, 
Ltd., as from August 1, 1947. 


The Staveley Coal and Iron Company has 
acquired the whole of the shares in 
Beswick’s Limeworks. Limited, of Hindlow, 
near Buxton, 


The name of Vocalzone Company Ltd., 
chemical manufacturers, ete., 12 Lammas 
Street, Carmarthen, has been changed to 
Vocalzone Limited, as from August 7, 1947. 


The nominal capital of Morhams, Ltd., 
manufacturing chemists, etc. Torquay, has 
been inc reased beyond the re gistere d capital 
of £100 by £9,900, in £1 ordinary shares. 


Yardley & Co., soap and perfumery manu. 
facturers, is to sub-divide the ordinary £1 
shares into one ordinary share of 4s .and 
four ‘‘A’’ ordinary shares of 4s. each. 
Present issued capital is £363,810 including 
£289,080 of ordinary £1 shares. 
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The nominal capital of Kelro Chemical 
Co., Ltd., 23 Crabb Street, Rushden, has 
been increased beyond the registered capita! 
of £2000, by £8000, in £1 shares. 

The nominal capital of Cambrian Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. (formerly Chemical Sales, 
Ltd.) 9 Victoria Street, London, §8.W.1., 
has been increased beyond the registered 
capital of £200, by £4800, in £1 shares. 

The Calico Printers’ Association has 
announced a net profit for the year just 
ended of £407,237, compared with £313,611 
last year, and has recommended payment of 
a dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary stock, 

The nominal capital of British Drug 
Houses, Ltd., 16-34 Graham Street, London, 
N.1, has been increased beyond the regis- 
tered capital of £1,325,000, by £925,000, in 
225,000 non-redeemable preference shares of 
£1 and 2,800,000 ordinary shares of 5s. 

The nominal capital of Hess Products, 
Ltd., manufacturers of and dealers in fats 
and oils, chemical and other substances, etc., 
26 Park Row, Leeds, 1, has been increased 
bevond the registered capital of £32,500 by 
£12,500 in £1 ordinary shares. 

Midhurst White, manufacturers of fer- 
tilisers and bricks, although paying no 
interim, is maintaining its dividend at 10 
per cent for the vear. Net profit amounted 
to £10,500 as against last year's figure of 
£14,300. 

Beralt Tin and Wolfram is paying a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent on the £331,000 capital 
for the year to March 31 last, also an interim 
dividend of 20 per cent on account of the 
vear to March 31, 1948. For 1945-46 a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent having been distributed 
in respect of each of the preceding six years. 


Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 
Government's plans 


Wis the G ’ 
being announced in instalments, stock 


markets reflected continued uncertainty, 
prices in most sections falling back further, 
moderate selling having a marked effect, the 
volume of business declining, and buyers 
being extremely cautious. Owing to pre- 
vailing uncertainties, weakness of industrial 
shares was in sharp contrast to a further 
rally in British Funds which were in better 
demand with 23 per cent Consols and 
Treasury Bonds showing a further rally on 
balance. Marking down of industrials was 
indiscriminate and chemical and _ allied 





CTISIS 


shares again reflected the prevailing trend. 
Imperial Chemical were down to 41s. 94d., 
and now yield over 4? per cent on the basis 
of last year’s 10 per cent distribution which 
it is generally assumed should be maintained 
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unless there is another serious fuel crisis in 
the winter. Moreover, the market believes 
that in due course I1.C.I. £1 units are likely 


to be split into four of 5s. each. Reflecting 
the general tendency, Monsanto Chemical 


declined to 48s. 9d, Fisons were again 60s. 
and both B. Laporte and W. J. Bush were 
90s., but Glaxo Laboratories further de- 
clined to £154. Lawes Chemical 10s. shares 
were 14s.,-Major & Co.’s 2s. ordinary 3s. 3d., 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 15s., and Borax 
(consolidated were 49s, 44d. United Molasses 
were down to 40s. Dunlop Rubber only 
62s. 9d., and Levers 46s. 9d. Associated 
Cement were lowered to 60s., and British 
Plaster Board to 23s. 6d. 

Despite the bumper results, the units of 
the Distillers Co. receded to 128s, 6d.; the 
impending consolidated accounts are expec- 
ted to show exceptiorial strength. British 
Glues and Chemicals 4s. shares have remained 
steady at 19s, 6d., General Refractories were 
2is. 6d., Amalgamated Metal 16s. 6d., and 
Imperial Smelting 18s. 

Textiles were unresponsive to the 5 per 
cent dividend announced by Calico Printers 
—the first dividend on the ordinary shares 
for sixteen years. Calico Printers were 
19s. 9d. with Bradford Dyers 20s. 6d. and 
Bleachers 10s. 44d. Courtaulds at 43s. re- 
gained part of an earlier decline. Tron and 
steels were subdued earlier in the week, 
influenced by T.U.C. nationalisation § dis- 
cussions. Stewarts & Lloyds were 45s. 9d. 
Dorman Long 23s. 9d., United Steel 23s. 6d., 
and Colvilles 24s. 6d., while Tube Invest- 
rents were £5, and elsewhere, 
Aluminium went back to 41s.. and British 
Oxygen to 87s. 6d. Although lower on 
balance, movements in the electrical equip- 
ment section were relatively moderate, 
General Electrical being 84s, 6d., English 
Electric 52s., and Associated Electrical 
73s. 9d. Gas Light & Coke were 20s. 44d., 
and other gas stocks were also little affec- 
ted by the view that a Bill for nationalisa- 
tion of the industry may be announced 
during the next session of Parliament. 

Boots Drug went back to 54s. 6d. reflect- 
ing the general set-back in shares of com- 


panies with large stores interests. Timothy 
Whites at 39s. 6d. were also lower with 
Beechams deferred down to 21s. Elsewhere. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers deferred fell to 
41s.. and paint shares reflected the decline 
i” building and allied shares which were 
affected by fears of slowing down in the 
housing programme. Pinchin Johnson were 
52s. 9d., and Goodlass Wall 33s. 14d. Oil 
shares showed considerable uncertainty, 
falling back after news of the decision to 
abolish the basic petrol ration, and failing 
to rally after the increase in the price of 
petrol. Sentiment in regard to the big oil 
groups was affected by the French decision 
to limit imports of oil. Mexican Eagle 


tH 


British 
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advanced from 14s. 44d. to ls. 3d., follow- 
ing news of the settlement terms with the 
Mexican Government. — 





British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 

RKESSURE for supplies has been the 

main feature in the market for industrial 
chemicals during the past week, and the 
movement in the aggregate has been fairly 
substantial. The volume of inquiries for 
overseas destinations has also been well 
maintained but actual bookings for export, 
so far as the scarce items are concerned are 
unavoidably restricted by the priority re- 
quirements of the home-consuming industry. 
(themicals for the textile industry and paint 
raw materials have been in active request 
and delivery specifications, it is understood, 
are being met with reasonable promptness. 
No special section of the market calls for 
comment, the price position throughout con- 
tinuing on a very firm basis, and against the 
background of recent costs there appears to 
be little likelihood of any change in the posi- 
tion in the immediate future. The output of 
coal-tar products is being fully absorbed and 
a fair-sized export trade has been met, 
notably in creosote, cresylic acid and 
naphthalene. 

MANCHESTER.—Holiday influences on the 
Manchester chemical market have again 
heen less in evidence during the past week, 
and the call for contract deliveries of 
textile and other industrial chemicals has 
been on fairly steady lines, ‘There have 
also been plenty of new inquiries about for 
home users and for shippers, and additions 
te order books in most of the leading pro- — 
duets have been reported. In the fertiliser 
section the demand, on the whole, has been 
no more than moderate. There is a brisk 
call for most of the tar products, quotations 
for which are on a very firm basis. 

GLascow.—In the Scottish chemical 
market shortage of Glaubers and _ soda 
crvstals has been much accentuated by the 
hot weather which has again made crystal- 
lisation difficult. Demand for _ these 
materials and trisodium phosphate has been 
heavy. There has been no improvement in 
the supply position of any material worth 
recording, Such materials as acetone and 
trichlorethylene have been in fair demand 
a* has also petroleum jelly. There has been 
the usual steady demand over the normal 
range of industrial chemicals and deliveries 
against orders for most materials have been 
reasonably prompt. In the export market 
there has been a tendency for prices to in- 
crease, due to the rise in cost of packaging. 
Inquiries have been on a fair scale, but 
chiefly for cheinicals which are not available. 
Offers of caustic soda at fantastic prices 
have been reported from several sources, 
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Patents in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of +» “9 accepted 
may be obtained from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2., at 1s. each 


Complete Specifications Open to Public 
Inspection 


Method of producing thiolactanis.—Bata, 
Narodni Podnik. November 16, 1942. 
16843-44 / 1947. 

Process for preparing hydroxylaminosu| 
phonate solutions.—Bata, Narodni Podnik. 
November 25. 19428. 16845/ 1947. 

Resinous compositions comprising amine- 
formaldehyde condensation products.- 
British Industrial Plastics, Lid. Januar\ 
12, 1946. 37586/1946. 

Processes for the production of riboflavin, 

Commercial Solvents Corporation, March 
l6, 1942. 16418-19/1947, 

Processes for the recovery of riboflavin. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. May 28, 
1943. 16420-21 / 1947. 

Process of removing hydrogen sulphide 
from hydrocarbon  liquids.—Girdler Cor- 
poration Mareh 12. 1943. 16702/1947. 

EKsiers of beta-halo carboxylic acids and 
methods of preparing same.—B. F. Goodrich 
Co. October 5, 1945. 26440 / 1946. 

Coating compositions.—I.C.1., Lid. Nov 
ember 25, 1944. 31827/1945., 

Device for producing toxic vapours. 
1.C.f., Ltd. September 11, 1945. 27291 
1946. 

Quaternary ammonium halides and 
methods for obtaining the same, 
Davis, & Co. 
1946. 

Quaternary 
methods for 
Davis, & Co. 
1946. 

Quaternary ammonium compounds and 
methods for obtaining same.—Parke, Davis, 
& Co. January 11, 1946. 8035/46. 

Method and means for self agglomeration. 
—Soc. Chimique de la Grande Paroi:se 
Azote & Produits Chimiques. January 9, 
1946. 38154/1946. 

Processes for the recovery or regeneration 
of waste sulphuric acid and mixtures con 
taining same.—Spilek Pro Chemickou a Hot 
ni Vyrobu. October 26, 1940. 16821 /147. 

Processes for the recovery or regenera 
tion of waste sulphuric acid and mixture 
containing the same.—Spolek pro Chemickou 
a Hutni Vyrobu. September 29, 1943. 
17079 / 1947. 


Parke. 


January Il, 1946. 8033 


ammonium halides and 
obtaining the same.—Parke, 
January 1l, 1946. 8034 


Processes for the recovery or regenera 
tion of waste sulphuric acid and mixtures 
containing the same.—Spolek pro Chemickou 


2 -Hutni Vyrobu. 
1947, 

Coatacting finely divided solids anl gase 
ous fluids. Standard Oil Developme nt Co. 
September 12, 1941. 15307 /1942. 


October 9, 1944. 17220 


liiprovements in the conversion of fluid 
reactants in the presence of subdivided solid 
catalyst particles.—Universal Oil Products 
Co. September 29, 1945. 15920-21/ 1947. 

Alkviation of paraffin hydrocarbonus.— 
Universal Oil Preducts Co. Detember 3}, 
1938. 16880 /1947. 

Purified antibiotics and process of obtain- 
ing same.—Wyeth, Ine. January 9, 1946 
36980 / 1946. 

Preparation of substituted N—(Aromatie 
(b) pyrazmethyl) aminophenyl compounds 
and intermediates thereof.—American Cyan- 
amid Co, January 15, 1946. 13481-82/ 1946. 

Resinous compositions.—American Cyan- 
amid Co. January 19, 1946. 32660-61 / 1946. 

Carbonisation of coking coals.— American 
Cyanamid Co. January 16, 1946. 643/1947. 

Reduction of organic compounds.—British 
Celanese, Ltd. September 27, 1945, 28238 / 
1946. 

high clarity 
Celanese, Ltd. 
1946. 

Preparation cf tetrahalogenated benzenes 
and benzoic ids itis Celanese, Ltd. 
January 1’, 1946. 1288/1947, 

Plasticised polyvinyl halide — resins.— 
sritish Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. Janu- 
arv 15, 1946. 1289/1947, 

Plasticised polyvinyl chloride.—British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. Januery 13, 
1946. 1403/1947, 

Organo dihalogenosiloxanes, — British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. October 29, 
1942. 17564/1947. 

Manufacture of nitrogen compounds.— 
Ciba, Ltd. October 26, 1945. 29108/46. 

Process for improving textile sheet mater- 
ials of glass fibres.—Ciba, Ltd. January 
18, 1946. 1501/1947. 

Processes for the preparation of olefinte 
alcohols from the corresponding acetylenic 
alcohols.—Commercial Solvents Corporation. 
August 14, 1943. 25908 /44. 

Process for the lamination of plastic sheet 
material.—E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
April 22, 1943. 27292/1946. 

Hvdrolysed interpolymers of vinyl fluor- 
ide with vinyl esters.—KE.1. Du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co, September 21, 1945. 22414 
194f,, 

Process for the manufacture of chromium 
salts, chromates, bichromates and pure chiro 
mium.—P. Guareschi. January 16, 1946. 
1505 /1947. 

Process for the manufacture of olewmn.— 
P, Guareschi. January 16, 1946. 1508 
1947, 

Chemical compounds and processes of pre- 
paring the same.—Merck & Co., Inc. Janu- 
ary 18, 1946. 1309/1947. 


cellulose  esters.—British 
January 17, 1946. 37531, 
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THE B.A.C. 


T his brochure... 


which presents a complete 
picture of the activities and 
achievements of the British 
Association of Chemists, 
pioneer Trade Union in the 
Chemical Profession, is of 
interest to all chemists and 
pharmacists and will be sent 
free of charge to any reader 
of this journal who cares to 
send a postcard with name 
and address to :— 


TO-DAY 


Cc. B. WOODLEY, F.R.C.A.., 
General Secretary. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS, 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 
175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


F.C.I1.S., 




















EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


yasr and far-reaching developments in the range of 
le productions and markets of the Chemical 





Enginee profession. 

Enrol with 7T.1.G.B. fo. the A.M.1.Chem.E. Ezaminu 
tions in which home-study students of the 7'.1.G.B. huve 
gained a record total of passes including— 


FOUR ** MACNAB”’ PASSES 
an 
THREE FIRST PLACES 


Wrive to-day for the “ Engineers’ Guide to Success "— 
free—con' ns ee ee ee neering 
200—the Department of Chemical 


cou 

, Pechnology, “includ Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Piant Construction, Works Design and i and 
( nisation and nt—and ves 
"~enne .E., A.M.1.Mech.E., 





Orga 
the Regulations for 
A.M.1.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





—_—_—_——_—_—_ 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 


Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


HEMICAL Engineer required as assistant to Head 

of Sulphuric Acid Department in a firm of Chemica! 
Engineers and Contractors. Progressive opening, 
headquarters London. Age preferably 30/40. Industrial 
experience with sulphuric acid contact plants and good 
theoretical chemical engineering knowledge desirable. 

Vrite fully, stating salary required and when available 
to Box No. 2526, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


NSTRUMENT Specialist required by large firm of 

chemical manufacturers in London district to take 
charge of the instrument section of a research and 
development department. Work covers instrumentation 
of semi-technical and full scale plants and research on 
new instruments. Box No. 2517, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


gon. 4 urgently required for Process Plant 

Operation by large company operating in the Middle 
East. Applicants need not be Graduates but should 
have had a chemical] training up to Inter. B.Sc. or 
National Certificate Standard with experience of shift 
work in either a gas, coke oven or chemical] works. Age 
not over 30. Salary in sterling between £540 and £600 
per annum, plus generous allowances in local currency, 
with free furnished bachelor accommodation, passages 
out and home, medical attention, also kit allowance and 
Provident Fund benefits. Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experienct, etc., to Dept. F.22, Box No. 2435. 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. 


ESEARCH Chemist required by tar distillation and 

oil refinery company near Birmingham. Degree in 
Chemistry essential; few years’ industrial research 
experience essential. Apply, stating age, experience and 
salary required, to Box No. 2523. THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ESEARCH Chemist required for work on polymerisa- 

tion processes by a large firm of chemical manu- 
facturers in the London district. Good salary, prospects 
and a pension fund. Box No. 2515, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


RESEA RCH Chemists required by large firm of 

chemical manufacturers in the London district ; they 
should be Honours graduates with post-graduate research 
experience. Good conditions and salary and an interesting 
career. Apply to Box No. 2514, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


SEN I1OR Chemical Engineer required for development 
work on low temperature processes; four figure 
salary and considerable prospects. Box No. 2516, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


HIFT SUPERINTENDENT required for Chemical 
Works in the Midlands. Experience with acids and 
gases under pressure desirable. Apply Box No. 2524, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ECHNICAL Representative for specialised Chemical 

Engineering process, education to at least Higher 
School Certificate required. Excellent prospects for hard, 
conscientious worker with established company. Perma- 
nent appointment in Central London office with travel in 
Great Britain. Age preferred 25 to 35. Generous salary 
and all expenses. Box No. 2521, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


"THE British Oxygen Company Limited invite applica- 

tions for research posts from chemists and physicists, 
who must be Honours graduates, preferably with post- 
graduate research or industrial experience. There is 
considerable scope, a good salary, and an interesting 
career for physicists, physical chemists, and organic 
chemists. There is a pension fund. Apply to: 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT, The British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd., Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, 
fr 


OUNG LADY required with good education and 

preferably with some scientific knowledge, for office 
of Chief Chemist of Central London firm of fine chemical 
manufacturers. Write to Box No. 2525, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


"THE British Oxygen Company Limited invite applica” 

tions from chemical engineers—or chemists or 
physicists with a knowledge of chemical] engineering 
principles—for interesting development work in the low 
temperature field. Posts offer considerable scope, a good 
salary and pension fund. Apply to: DIRECTOR oF 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT, The British Oxygen Co., 
Ltd., Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


OUNG Chemical Engineers are invited to apply for 

a position of interest and opportunity in the Technical 
Department of the Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co., Ltd., 
Experience in Civil Engineering, or Building Science, and 
a special knowledge of Physical Chemistry would be 
advantageous. The successful applicant is destined to 
take charge of the experimental and development 
section. Commencing salary about £600 per annum, 
according to qualifications. Pension scheme in opera- 
tion. Reply in writing in first instance to 73, Brook 
Street, London, W.1. 





FOR SALE 


AI Receivers, 40, dished ends, 4 ft. 6 in. by 22 in. dia. 

tested 120 lbs. hydraulic, £5 each inspected Hatcham 
Road, 8.E.15. THOMPSON & SON (Millwall) Ltd., Cuba 
Street, Millwall, London, E.14. 


Casson’. ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, bhorti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government. —THOS. 
HILL-J ONES, Ltp., ** Invicta ”’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, ** Hill-Jones, Bochurch , London.” 
Telephone 3285 East. 


LEVEN open-ended cylinders, 8 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. 

dia., § in. plate, external stiffening rings, suitable for 
conversion to tanks. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTD., 
Cuba Street, London, E.14. 


LYCERYL Mono Stearate, food quality. 
Lactose, food quality. 
Malt Extract. 
Aspirin B.P. 
Phenacetin B.P. 
Caffein Alkaloid B.P. 
Theobromine Alkaloid B.P. 
Barium Chloride 
Aniline Oil 
Aniline Salts 
Dinitro Chlor Benzene 
Anethole (ex Anis) 
Benzoic Acid 
Borny! Acetate. 100% 
Benzalde hyde B.P.C. 
Oleic Acid Redistilled 
Offered in substantial quantities. Box 2512, THE 
CFEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


HR EE—motor-driven 15-punch ROTARY TABLET- 
TING MACHINES by G. J. Worssam & Sons Ltd.., 


dies 14 in. square = 14 in. depth of fill, single 
column type, output of 52 blocks per minute with 
hopper, dia. of flywheel 24 in. x 3 in. face, 


tablet 60 per min. 
GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
WOOD LANE, W.12 
and STANNINGLEY, nr. LEEDS. 


CHEMICAL LEAD BURNING 
LEAD-LINED TANKS, ETC. 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE OFFERED 


H. G. FOWLER & Co. Phone CLE 5609 
2 Newcastle Row, Clerkenwell, LONDON, E.C.1 
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FOR SALE 


8&8 in. encased type electrically driven FAN by Matthews 
and Yates, No. 130 SS single inlet, capacity 
85,000 ¢.f.m. 14 in. w.g. inlet 88 in. dia. outlet 
6 ft. 11 in. 5 ft. 4in., arranged ““V’”’ rope drive 
through & ropes by 40 h.p. high torque squirrel 
cage motor by Verity, 400/3/50 970 r.p.m. drip- 
proof frame with ball bearings, with pulley, slide 
rails and Verity star delta oil immersed starter 
with G.E.C. switch fuse box. Excelient condition. 

66 in. encased type exhausting or ventilating FAN by 
B.A.C. single inlet, estimated capacity 75,000 
¢.f.m. 320 r.p.m. 24 in. w.g. indicating approx. 
60 h.p. on fan shaft to drive, horizontal bottom 
discharge 32 in. x 47 in. multivane impeller 
66 in. dia. =~ 24 in. face, arranged for be!t drive. 
Very good condition. 

39 in. encased type ventilating FAN by Matthews and 
Yates, type SS.70 single inlet, outlet approx. 
33 in. =< 36 in., multivane impeller. Excellent 
condition. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS 
and WOOD LANE, W.12. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limited, 167 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


NEW Stainless Steel Vertical Cylindrical Tanks, 25, 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, either with handles, 
or mounted in rubber castored cradle. 

Also Stainless Steel Water-jacketed Pans with similar 
capacity, arranged for heating by water, oil, gas, elec- 
tricity or steam 

Also Mild Steel Jacketed Pans for 50 Ib. and 80 Ib. 
working pressure, 20/300 gallons capacity. 

DELIVERY from stock. 

Wanted to purchase second-hand chemical plant—best 
prices given. 


THE MANICRAFT ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
Pryme Street Mills, off Chester Road, Hulme, 
Manchester, 15. 


Phone : 98 Staines. 
VAL-JACKETED Vacuum Oven, 7 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in. 

Jacketed Vacuum Mixer, 19 in. by 19 in. by 16 in. 
deep. 
20-in. Broadbent Electric Hydro, 415/3/50. 
26-in. Belt Driven Hydro Extractor. 
6 Wood Rectangular Tanks up to 500 galls. 
2 Earthenware Stainless Mixers, 250 galls. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & co. LTD. 
STAINES. 


WO Duncan Stewart, Two John Shaw, and One 

Daniel single punch tablet machines. They can be 
inspected in our factory at Birmingham. These machines. 
are complete and ready for immediate use. "Phone 
Walsall 6316 for an appointment. 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 308, 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons. 
Springfield Mills Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 





NEW AND SECONDHAND 
PLANT 
Send your specific enquiries 
to 


REED BROTHERS 
(ENGINEERING) LTD. 


Chemical Plant Department, 


Bevis Marks House, 
London, E.C.3. 


‘Phone: AVEnue 1677/8 
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FOR SALE 


2 Vertical Stearine Presses 
1 Hydraulic Baling Press a fir 
1 Shirtliffe Baling Press grant 
43 in. Belt-driven Hydro be ol 
42 in. Under-ciriven Hydro Inn | 
Jacketed Mixing Pan, 7 ft. dia., 9 ft. deep T# 


TS 





7 various Filter Presses 


Ball-bearing Gravity Conveyor, 6 in. pitch, 14 in wide R h C O N D | T | 0 N FE D into 
8 ft. lengths - patel 


12 Vertical Weir & Hall Steam Pumps 
Several small Steam-jacketed Copper |’ans 


Plant and Frame Filter Press, 19 in. syuare H 
Three C.1. Sectional Tanks 4 b- 
Several] Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-limd into 
batch type, with driving gear and ciutch the 
Porteous size 3 Grinder with Motor Kurt 
"wo set 2-pair high Breaking Rolls, 33 in. long CLEE 
One 18-in. 4-roll Cake Cracking Mill H 
One 36-in. dia. Swan Neck Hydro Extractor ‘ 


Five Large Filter Presses Acid 

Rectangular Storage Tank, 128-tons «pacity ensu 

Ditto, 108-tons capacity | to § 
! | N () 1 

One Pascall Vertical Filter with top gear drive. 

Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


Ditto, 62-tons capacity 


Sectional “itto, 16-tons capacity 
WANTED 


3 Johnson Horizontal Oil Filter 
Presses tifted 24 plates 36” diameter. 

1 Ditto fitted 24 plates 36” square 

Six Simon type Portable Slat Conveyors, 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags 








IETHYLAMINE 99%. Supplies required in for 
quantities up to 6 tons. Write offers to Box No. 

2927, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 

E.C.4. 





LYCERINE, industrial pale straw or B.P., urgently j M M F D | A | Ge 
required. State (1 


price and quantity cwt. 
minimum) GEORGE Rick LimiTeE’», Hudson Bay 
Works, Warton Road, Stratford, EK. 15 (Telephone: 


Marvland 1222). D f | | V FE R Y 
NDUSTRIAL BY-PRODUCTS, LTD., 16, Philpot 


Lane, London, E.C.3., will be picased to receive 
particulars of any by-products, wa~te materials and 
residues. 


ANTED.— Supplies of Nitre Cah’ in ten-ton lots. 
Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGL. 154, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. State your requirements 


SERVICING to 


‘*RINDING, Drying, Screening od Grading of 


materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. Ja“ES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telezrams: Kenmil, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on 
Trent (2 lines). 
GEIN DING of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved milla. — 


THOS. HILL-JoNnzES, LTD., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 


Lane Lenten, B. Telegrams - “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, x, C0 [TD 
ndon.” Telephone 3285 East. ( ) 
LONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- . MAGHINERY 


ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 


and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own TOTTINGTON . BURY . LANGS 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
leet Street, London, E.C.4. 

ANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Specialists in 





Emulsification, have surplus capacity for manu- PHONE: TOTTINGTON 
facturing emulsions of all types. UNIVERSAL EMULSI- 123 
FIERS, East Malling, Kent. 


PULVERISING and grading of raw materials 
DOHM LTD., 167, Victoria Street, London, &.W.1. 
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WORKING NOTICES 

THE Proprietors of British Patent No. 554971 for - 

“ Catalysts,” desire to enter into negotiations with 
a firm or firms for the sale of the patent, or for the 
grant of licences thereunder. Further particulars may 
be obtained from MARKS & CLARK, 57 & 58, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

HE Proprietors of British Patent No. 551315 for 

“* Powdered Material Level Indicator,” desire to enter 
into negotiations with a firm or firms for the sale of the 
patent, or for the grant of licences thereunder. Further 
particulars may be obtained from MARKS & CLARK, 
57 & 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

HE Proprietors of British Patent No. 554653 for 

** Process for Making Aviation Fuel,”’ desire to enter = 
into negotiations with a firm or firms for the sale of 
the patent, or for the grant of licences thereunder. 
Further particulars may be obtained from MARKS & 
CLERK, 57 & 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. for 

HE proprietor of British Patent No. 563184 entitled 

“Improvements in Processes for Preparing Nicotinic 
Acid Amide,” offers same for license or otherwise to 


co SINGM, RMLaaT, Breas Canumene, Cuvysie CARBOYS 
Building, New York, 17, N.Y., U.S.A. Fi D E M I} O LH N S 
S. GARCIA | | & VVINCHESTER 

begs to wag arte deg is available | OT Ti BS 
REPAIRS & MAINTENANCE | 


~ | 
ot 


Chemical, Analytical and Assay | W ILLIAM ca REEMAN 


Balances | aw &£ COMPANY Si.issie, 
at his new premises at | SUBASEAL WORKS 
780 SEVEN SISTERS RD., | PEEL ST., BARNSLEY, YORKS. 


TOTTENHAM, N.15 Phone: 4081 PBX Grams: SUBASEAL BARNSLEY 
Tel: STAmford Hill 1781 


M&B chemical 


intermediates~ 


rUnR STRETCH ETI.’ wert 





















































A selection of M&B intermediates: ETHYL BROMIDE, 
DIMETHYL SULPHATE, ETHYL CHLORACETATE, 
ALLYLAMINE, 2-AMINOPYRIDINE, SODAMIDE, 
ACETYL-N-METHYLUREA, HYDROBROMIC ACID. 





enquiries to: |} MAY & BAKER LTD. 
DAGENHAM 


CH 3014 
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TANKS, PANS, TOWERS, 
PUMPS, ETC. 


Built in Tantiron, Lead, Keebush and 
non-ferrous metals. 


€NnMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 











We are actual producers of 


COPPER 


ACETATE, ARSENATE, ARSENITE, 
ACETO-ARSENITE, CARBONATE, 
CHLORIDE, CYANIDES, 
OXYCHLORIDE, OXIDES, 
SULPHATES, and Special 


COMPOUNDS 


METALLURGICAL CHEMISTS LIMITED 
GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 

Works: 

Tower Bridge. Chemical Works, London, S.E.! 

Talbot Wharf Chemical Works, Port Talbot 
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CHEMICAL LEADWORK 
“TANKS — VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “23 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 











Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 











INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 
FOR THE CHEMICAL TRADES 


PROTECTIVE GLOVES AND APRONS 
HOSE — TUBING 


MOULDED AND EXTRUDED PRODUCTS. 


Anti-Corrosion Articles :—Piping, Pipe- 
line Fittings, Valves, Cocks, Jugs, Buckets, 
Ladles, Funnels, etc. 

Enquiries to -— 

CHARLES W. MEADOWS (LONDON) LTD. 
Torwood Street, Torquay, Devon. 

‘Phone : Torquay 4729 ‘Grams : ‘Meadite’ Torquay 











DECOLORISING 


Carbon 





BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 











Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


sr ae al FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
rite tor samples and quotations. 
Tel: Woolwich 1158 (2 lines). Grams: Scofar, Wol, London. BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


FARNELL CARBONS LIMITED ‘Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 


Conduit Road, Plumstead, London, S.E.18 ‘Grems : Belting, Bursiem 


Lowest Prices 


All grades for all trades Mishes Eficiencs 


Granular Carbon for Solvent Recovery 
Regeneration of Spent Carbon 

















STEAM TRAPS ===ll| 
FOR ALL PRESSURES AND DUTIES 
WE SPECIALISE, 


iN stecens FOR | 


DISCOVERY 


Europe’s leading science magazine. 

Scientists writing in non-specialist 

language describe their work in the 

various branches of science and 
technology. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE CHEMICAL AND 
ALLIED TRADES 








Single copies, 1/6 monthly 
Annual subscription, 19/- post free 


JARROLD & SONS, Ltd. 
EMPIRE PRESS, NORWICH 


British STEAM 


SPECIALTIES LTD 
WHARE ST. LEICESTER 


Stocks at: London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Whiston, Glasgow, Manchester, & Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Multiple Contact 
LF. 


elay 





Automatically 
Self-Resetting Timer 
ASR. 


RELAYS 


for A.C. and D.C. 


2VA Coil consumption 
from 2 to 600 volts, 
tested to 2,000 volts, 
also Mercury Relays up 
to 50 amps., Time 
Delay Relays, Measur- 
ing relays. 


Ask for Leaflets RE/ CA. 


PROCESS 
TIMERS 


Synchronously driven 
and condenser charge/ 
discharge Timers auto- 
matically self-resetting 
and _hand-resetting 
types for controlling all 
kinds of industrial pro- 
cesses, plastic presses, 
chemical actions, 
welding, etc. 


Ask for Leaflets PT/ CA. 


LONDEX-LTD f= 


URERS 


207 AN ERLEY ROAD 


OF RE 


LONDON 


6258-9 





s.£.20 he 

















of the 


Gas-Burnt 


LIME 


for all purposes 
ee @ 


(Calcium Oxide) 
highest commercial 






quality, 


in lumps or in coarse powder form 


(Calcium Hydroxide) 


in Standard and Superfine grades to 


meet 


Agents : 


most 


industrial 


requirements 






TYPKE & KING, LTD., 


12, Laing’s Corner, MITCHAM, Surrey 




















AGID-PROOFING 


21 YEARS’ SPECIALISATION 











2290 Oi 3] 








Head Office : 
EAGLE WORKS, WEDNESBURY 


London Office : 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, S.W.| 


AGID-PROOFING 
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MOBILE X- RAY SERVICE 








THE EXAMINATION 
OF WELDED PRESSURE 
VESSELS & STRUCTURES 
ON SITE 

APPROVED TEST HOUSE 
AND MOBILE X-RAY 
SERVICE FOR LLOYDS; 
MINISTRY OF SUPPLY; 
AIR REGISTRATION BOARD, 

a ETC. 





COMMERCIAL FOUNDRY LANE - SMETHWICK 40 
X-RAYS, LTD. = smetiwickoe7 STAFFS. cammanays: SHAM: 








“STILL LEADING” 
For CHEMICAL & — TR. iDES 


ons ry “To 
‘ 3 5 ; é: LF . "ty : * ; iN {. 





r- “, \ 
roP:CKLING TANK3, FLOORS, i 
X 
DiIGESTERS, KIERS, K \ RESISTS 


STONE, CONCRETE, YY wh Formaldehyde, 
BR.CK, WOOD \ Ww Alcohol, Oils, Greases 


and Tar Acids, Benzene, 

Toluene Compounds HC1, 

290, HNO., and H,PO, 

mixed HNO, and HF Acids, 

ww Aqua Regia, Formic, Acetic, Lactic, 

wy Oxalic, Chromic Acids, Bisulphites, 

\S Hypochlorites, Mixed Acids, Peroxides, 
Nascent Halogens and Alkalies. 

UNDER STEAM PRESSURES 

SOLE MAKER OVER 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


4 Pa] % g ae 7's 
= : o ‘é reg 
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